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Foreword 



It can be argued that the word “partnership” should be used cautiously and with care. After all, it does have a specific legal meaning 
about a shared, contractual business venture. The theme of this io8th Annual Meeting program was chosen with a much broader 
appreciation for the term: through partnerships “partners” share a common activity or interest. In fact, this Collection of Papers is 
testimony that both types of partnerships are growing in importance to our membership. 

We claimed in the 1990s that higher education was undergoing a major transformation. Technology fueled much of the change. So also 
did the changing demographics of our students. Today finances have come to be another very significant driver for change. Effective 
learning environments demand more and more use of technology; services to diverse students require a richer array of programs and 
support services; at the same time funds from states dwindle and investment portfolios fail to perform. If higher education is going to 
meet growing demands, it inevitably must turn to new and different organizations to help share the design, support, and costs. New 
business partnerships, some among colleges and universities but many with private corporations, come into play. These are, in fact, 
partnerships in the legal, contractual understanding of the word. We need to know more about these, to identify what the appropriate 
quality assurance interests might be in them, and to disseminate best practices in them. Several of the papers presented in this 
Collection of Papers give us significant help in all these matters. 

We have an even larger growth of partnerships that emerge from sharing of common interests. How do colleges and universities work 
together and with the K-iz sector to create effective educational pathways for students? How do groups of institutions create ways to 
share the endeavors of creating effective e-Learning courses and programs? What issues must be solved for two or more colleges to 
create a shared degree or a shared set of student services? These types of partnerships figure prominently in many papers in these 
volumes. 

Accreditation is really a tremendous exercise in creating partnerships as well. Within any given college, the success of a self-study 
process engages the Commission, the self-study team, and all the constituents of that college. The Commission’s peer review processes 
depend on the willingness of its members to share the talents of site visitors and decision-makers. The Commission strives to build and 
maintain good relationships with state and federal governments also concerned about the quality of colleges and universities. Several 
of the papers in these volumes speak to these partnerships. 

A considerable number of papers focus on two major Commission projects involving partnering with affiliated institutions. AQIP consti- 
tutes the most path-breaking experiment in recasting accrediting relationships, relationships of institutions to the Commission and 
institutions to each other. From these essays we learn about the power of this new approach. Effective and meaningful assessment of 
student learning still stands as an unmet goal of many colleges. These essays are the richest collection to date of accounts of the 
successful efforts of some institutions to create a new culture supportive of assessment. 

Last, but not least, with the adoption this February of the new Criteria for Accreditation, the Board of Trustees not only integrated 
institutional and business partnerships into accreditation standards but also challenged its affiliated organizations to focus on the 
future, on their support for learning, on their connectedness, and on their attention to their own distinctivenesses. Not many papers in 
this volume speak to directly to this new partnership meant to “serve the common good by assuring and advancing the quality of higher 
learning.” But discussion about it will be central to the Annual Meeting itself and the fruits of the new partnership inevitably will fill 
pages of future editions of the Collection of Papers. 



Steven D. Crow 
Executive Director 



March 1, 2003 
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Preface 



On behalf of the Commission, I am pleased to present the 2003 edition of the Collection of Papers on Self-Study and Institutional 
Improvement. Now in its nineteenth year, the Collection of Papers has moved beyond a supplement to the Meeting presentations to 
be a remarkable resource throughout the year for all who are interested in issues of higher education quality. We are grateful to our 
speakers for their generous contributions to the work ofthe Commission through these papers as well as through their presentations 
at the Annual Meeting. 

With this edition, the Collection ofPapers moves into a new phase ofpublication. The contributions ofour speakers have grown in both 
number and substance. Topics once addressed in two or three papers, are now featured in twenty or more. It is no longer practical or 
useful to publish these papers in a single volume. Therefore, this Collection is presented as follows: 

Volume 1. Establishing and Sustaining Effective Connections flows from the theme of this year’s meeting, providing a 
wide variety of examples of new partnerships being forged by higher learning organizations and highlighting some state, 
regional, and national initiatives. 

Volume 2. Organizational Effectiveness and Future Directions focuses on the relationships among mission, planning, 
and organizational change; quality improvement in higher education, including a number of papers from institutions 
participating in the Commission’s Academic Quality Improvement Project; the various challenges and opportunities 
offered by technology; and the role of effective learning environments in achieving institutional goals. 

Volume 3. Promoting Student Learning and Effective Teaching features three chapters on the role ofassessment in the 
improvement of student learning; a fourth chapter is devoted to assessing and reforming general education; the fifth 
chapter focuses on assessing and supporting effective teaching. For the fourteen years ofthe Commission’s Assessment 
Initiative, the Collection of Papers has highlighted institutional efforts to assess student academic achievement. It is impor- 
tant to note that discussions of assessment efforts are not limited to this volume, but appear in numerous papers throughout 
the four volumes. 

Volume 4. The Self-Study Process for Commission Evaluation, offers useful advice on organizing and conducting self- 
study and undergoing a team visit based on actual experience; it includes one case study on seeking and attaining 
initial status with the Commission. 

Producing a book of this size in five weeks requires significant team effort. Special thanks are given to the following individuals who 
made the 2003 Collection possible: Larissa Kessler, for her help in processing initial submissions and preparingfiles; Sybil Sosin, for 
her valuable editorial assistance; Gerald Van Kollenburg, for his extraordinary assistance with the layout, particularly the charts and 
graphics; Kathleen Herring, for the beautiful cover designs; and Aaron Marsh of Honi Graphics, for always getting the book printed in 
time for the Meeting. 

The Commission invitesyour comments about the Collection of Papers and welcomesyoursuggestionsfor future topics for the Annual 
Meeting program. I hope that you will consider participation as a speaker at a future Meeting. The strength of the Annual Meeting lies 
in the willingness of our Institutions to share their experiences with others. I look forward to seeing you in at the Meeting. 



Susan E. Van Kollenburg 
Editor 

Associate Director for Programs, Publications, 
and Member Services 



March 1, 2003 




Ed. note: The name ofthe Commission was changed from the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education to The Higher 
LearnIngCommission effective january 1,2001. In their papers, authors may have referred to this organization as the North Central 
Association, the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, orThe Higher Learning Commission. Information about the name 
change is available on the Commission’s web site: www.ncahigherlearningcommission.org. 
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Developing the ABCs of 
Successful Partnerships 

Linda L. Baer and Ann Hill Duin 



This workshop focuses on the ABCs of successful partnerships. These include attitude to\N3r 6 partnerships and the leadership skills 
required to pursue and sustain them; a blueprint for readiness and the development of rules of engagement for partnerships; and a 
compact that delineates the risks and potential return on investment for various partnerships. 

The rapidly changing environment in society is cause for highereducation to reassess approachestomeetingeducational needs. Many 
key factors are in a dynamic flux, including growing numbers of students, more diverse populations of students, the need for more 
responsive educational content and modes of delivery, and the dynamic and unpredictable nature of the economy. At the same time 
that new and pervasive demands face higher education, we are experiencing a shift away from high, predictable public support to 
increased reliance on tuition and outside funding sources. 

To maintain higher education as a public, good, new ways of doing business are in order. This approach to new ways of doing business 
in higher education requires more understanding of the factors contributing to successful partnerships. As a participant in a recent 
focus group on the future of higher education stated, “Educational resources will only grow through partnerships with industry.” 

In Partnering in the Learning Marketspace (Duin, Baer, & Starke-Meyerring, 2001), we provided a conceptual framework and initial 
blueprint for helping institutions better understand with whom to partner (and why and how) for the purpose of establishing an online 
learning marketspace in support of lifelong learners. Learning marketspaces represent a new paradigm based on the driving factor 
of meeting learner needs through partnering. Entities partner to create learning environments to better serve students by leveraging 
their human and fiscal resources. Those involved in the development oflearning marketspaces are fueled byacommitmentto lifelong 
learning and an understanding of the strategic importance of partnerships to the current and future relevance of their institutions. 

Unfortunately, the capacity to develop and sustain industry partnerships in higher education is inconsistent. Fully half of the 
partnerships we included in Partnering in the Learning Marketspace no longer exist. In part, this is a result of too little attention to 
the ABCs of successful partnering. Thus, our toolkit for partnerships in higher education includes the components of attitude, a 
conceptual blueprint, and development of a partnership compact. 



Attitude 

it has been said that partnering is an “unnatural” act for higher education leaders. The competencies of working with partners, 
collaboration, and innovation are rarely found in job descriptions for presidents and chancellors in the Chronicle of Higher Education. 
In a review of 127 executive positions from early 2000, thefollowingwere found to be the majorthemes:managingand developing staff, 
overseeingfundraising, alumni relations, donor relationships, leading public relations and marketing, overseeing campus functions, 
and business operations. These themes are focused on the internal functions of the campuses and promoting the campus to the 
community and sponsors. Of the 127 descriptions, 21 (approximately 16 percent) explicitly stated that they were looking for skills for 
partnering beyond their campuses. 

In a fflsf Company interview conducted by Polly LaBarre (2000), philosopher Peter Koestenbaum (author of Leadership: The Inner Side 
of Greatness) asks people to “think of leadership as the sum oftwo vectors: competence (specialty, skills, know-how) and authenticity 
(identity, character, attitude).” He goes on to state that “the central leadership attribute is the ability to manage polarity” (p. 226). 

Based on these three key areas, we have developed a model that examines the ways in which leaders might enhance the overall 
attitude toward partnerships as well as their ability to foster partnerships in the learning marketspace: 

o Competence What are the important leadership skills and abilities in the learning marketspace? 

o Authenticity How do you identify leaders who are genuinely committed to partnering? 



O 
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Polarity What are the oppositional qualities, ideas, and systems that need to be balanced in the complex environ- 
ments encountered in partnering? 
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Table 1. Learning Marketspace (LMS) Leadership Model 



Competence 


Authenticity 


Polarity 


Understands institutional cultures 
and effectively deals with cultural 
dissonance and technology backlash. 


Exhibits emotional intelligence and an 
internal locus of control. 


Sustains existing needed technolo- 
gies while protecting and promoting 
disruptive technologies. 


Demonstrates technology literacy and 
uses technologies to communicate 
and increase his or her accessibility. 


Demonstrates values of collaboration, 
teamwork, and relationships by working 
with partners and developing leaders. 


Promotes competition and actively 
seeks public and private partners 
among competitors. 


Functions effectively in a multilinear 
mode and within multiple partner- 
ships and is skilled at networking. 


Exhibits transformational leadership 
through commitment to information 
sharing and basing decisions on the 
greater good. 


Accelerates global thinking while 
supporting necessary space-based 
strategies. 



Blueprint 

The blueprint for partnerships focuses on readiness. Robinson and Daigle (1999-2000) analyzed a failed partnership in which the 
California state universities were a partner. They concluded that readiness requires tolerance for undefined boundaries, unfamiliar 
management practices, new authority relationships, and complex benefits that sometimes are hard to measure. Entering into a 
partnership is more than cooperating or collaborating; it is a melding of cultures, a merger of the unfamiliar, a new way of life (Duin, 
Baer, & Starke-Meyerring, 2001, pp. 67-68). 

The following blueprint for partnering is a valuable template for developing and sustaining partnerships. 

Table Partnership Blueprint 



Step 


Questions to Address 


Vision 


What is the greater vision or greater social good? 


Description 


What is it (i.e., the partnership)? How will it affect my institution? 


Beliefs 


What are the guiding foundational principles? 


Assumptions 


Whatcanmyinstitutionassumethatwe can achieve together from this partnership? What will each partner 
do or be responsible for? 


Operations 


How will it work? Is it feasible? What are the goals? 


Commitment 


Are multiple levels committed to it? Are levels of trust and covenants in place? 


Collaboration 


Are collaboration and cooperation more important than hierarchy and competition? How doyou knowthis? 


Risk 


Can we tolerate the financial, legal, academic, and/or experimentation risks? 


Control 


Who has control? Who has the authority? Where are clear lines drawn? 


Adaptation 


Are we willingtoalterthe direction, structure, and operationsto support the partnership? Canthe partners adapt 
in order to accept and operate in a blended environment of values, purposes, missions, and outcomes? 


Returnon Investment 


What is the potential return on the partnership investment? 

0 Learners 

0 Faculty BSSIT COPY AVAIHABLIS 

0 Campus 
0 State 
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Compact 

Rnally, what are the clear indications that partners are in for the long haul? While there have been many higher education partnership 
start-ups in the learning marketspace, few have survived in the past few years. Those that have survived have greatly altered the form 
and structure of the enterprise. Thus, we conclude with a discussion of the most critical factors required for long-term sustainability 
of partnerships In higher education. An ongoing analysis of Learning Anytime, Anyplace Partnership grants sponsored by the 
Department of Education found several common themes in successful partnerships. These include committed leadership, strong 
communication, an assessment of risk, and a precise plan. 
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Outsourcing General Education: 
Specialized College and Liberal Arts 
University Partnership 

Vickie Donnell and Sue Rollins 



History and Context 

The Cox College of Nursing and Health Sciences (CCNHS) serves approximately 450 students on its campus in Springfield, Missouri. 
Prior to 1995 Cox College had an eighty-seven-year “pre-history” as the Burge School of Nursing, which had established itself, since 
1907, as a premier institution of diploma nursing education in southwest Missouri. In 1995, upon becoming CCNHS, the college began 
offering associate and baccalaureate degrees. Current degree programs at Cox College include the associate of science in nursing 
(ASN) and the bachelor of science in nursing (BSN), as well as programs leading to certificates in medical transcription and medical 
coding. The college is an affiliate of Cox Medical Centers (a.k.a. CoxHealth), a comprehensive four-hospital system, with more than 
fifty regional clinics and a numberofother entities. Aftertwo years in candidacy status, Cox College received initial accreditation from, 
what was then the North Central Association, in 2000. In 2002, the National League for Nursing Accrediting Commission (NLNAC) 
accredited the ASN program; self-study is currently in progress as the college seeks accreditation from the Commission on Collegiate 
Nursing Education (CCNE) for its BSN program. 

Drury University is a 130-year-old private institution with a strong tradition in the liberal arts, offering more than fifty majors and 
academic programs. The university is comprised of Drury College, a day program for traditional-age students with an emphasis in the 
arts and sciences, and the College of Graduate and Continuing Studies, which offers master’s, baccalaureate, and associate degrees 
in evening and weekend programs for non-traditional age students. Both of Drury’s colleges serve approximately 4,500 students on 
a main campus in Springfield, Missouri, and at seven satellite locations throughout the state. Drury is a charter member of what is 
now The Higher Learning Commission, receiving its initial accreditation in 1915. 

In 1995 Cox College and Drury University entered into a mutually profitable relationship that enables CCNHS to outsource its general 
education needs from Drury’s full-time and part-time faculty. A glance at Springfield’s historic center city district might suggest that 
this partnership is largely based on proximity (the two campuses have for many years been separated by a matter of blocks and 
currently meet at each other’s boundaries), but proximity is not what has proven critical to this successful partnership. A close look 
3t the mission statements reveals critical insight into the partnership’s success. The Cox College mission commits its programs “to 
excellence within a caring environment conducive to personal and professional growth,” which correlates to Drury’s commitment “to 
personalized education in a community of scholars who value the arts of teaching and learning.” Further, both institutions share the 
expressed goals of enhancing student abilities to think critically, communicate effectively, and exhibit personal and social responsibility. 

However, beyond campus proximity and shared mission values, the partnership agreement has been secured and continually renewed 
by the functional benefits accruing to both institutions. The focus of this paper is to elaborate on the unique, transactional, and 
evolving nature of the relationship between a specialized college and a liberal arts university. 



The Partnership 

Since the establishment of Cox College of Nursing and Health Sciences in 1995, Cox College has contracted with Drury for access to 
faculty to teach general education courses. Legal counsels from both institutions developed the contract, which is reviewed annually 
and open to renegotiation every three years. 
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The best approach to understandingthe contract, and thecorrespondingsuccess ofthe partnership it maintains, is to examine itsfour 
key components: (1) shared locations and student services; (2) the process of requesting, selecting, and compensating general 
education faculty; (3) the integration of general education faculty into the Cox College community; and (4) oversight and evaluation 
ofthe partnership agreement. 
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1. Shared Locations and Student Services 

Other than natural science courses that require laboratories, all courses are taught on the Cox College campus. The current 
contract includes the use of laboratories for human anatomy, human physiology, and microbiology in Drury's Trustee Science 
Center. This newly opened, $23 million dollar science facility has twenty state’Of’the’art lab classrooms, sixteen of which were 
designed to blend a variety of teaching styles by emphasizing hands-on experiments to illustrate scientific methods and 
reasoning. 

The partnership agreement also secures the availability of services from Drury's Career Center for Cox College students. These 
services include, but are not limited to, career counseling, resume service, and job search strategies. Although Cox College 
students have always had access to the writing center on the Drury campus, the most recent contract revision has provided for 
writing center staff to be available as a resource on the Cox College campus. 

2. The Process of Requesting, Selecting, and Compensating General Education Faculty 

Both institutions cooperate in the following process to ensure retention of the highest quality general education faculty. Initially, 
Cox College tells a liaison at Drury which classes are needed on the upcoming semesters’ tentative schedule of courses. The 
liaison, in coordination with Drury's dean of graduate and continuing studies and appropriate department heads, selects and 
refers faculty to Cox College. Referred faculty may be full-time from Drury’s day college or, more often, part-time from the College 
of Graduate and Continuing Studies. 

Both full-time and part-time faculty at Drury undergo the scrutiny of individual department heads, the dean of academic affairs, 
and the dean of graduate and continuing studies. Following administrative and departmental approval as well as the approval 
of all curriculum vita credentials, candidates for teaching positions must participate in orientation programs at both Drury and 
Cox College. 

At Cox College all referred general education faculty meet with both the vice president for administrative services and the chair 
of the department of nursing for a full orientation to the ASN and BSN programs. In addition to learning about the campus, the 
library, computer services, instructional technology, and reserved office space, referred faculty members are given a clear 
understanding ofthe relationship between the institutions. Particular emphasis isgiven to the Cox College philosophy ofgeneral 
education and how targeted general education outcomes coalesce with the overall goals and assessment ofthe programs' 
curricula. 

Finally, general education faculty at Cox are contracted and paid according to current Drury University salary guidelines and 
receive benefits afforded them through their Drury faculty status. General education faculty are also allotted office space on the 
Cox College campus, voice mail and computer lab access, Internet and e-mail accounts, and reduced rates at CoxHealth fitness 
centers and cafeterias. 

3. The Integration of General Education Faculty into the Cox College Community and Its Programs 

Although faculty members who are teaching general education courses are considered adjunct faculty of Cox College, there is a 
high degree of integration between the adjuncts and full-time faculty and, tellingly, minimal faculty turnover. Written semester 
evaluations, conferences, course evaluations, and interviews conducted by visiting accreditation teams have consistently shown 
that general education faculty members find it both challenging and fulfilling to teach a classroom of students who are unified 
by a single area of professional interest. General education faculty participate on Cox College committees and accreditation 
teams, and in curricular and extracurricular activities such as the college-wide participation in the local United Way “Day of 
Caring,” the annual diversity awareness event, and town hall meetings held each semester. In addition, Drury University hosts 
a general meeting of all general education and nursing faculty in the spring semester. At this working luncheon, all faculty 
members share insights and experiences in an open forum. While this session is not an appropriate forum for decision making, 
pertinent issues are advanced to theappropriatecommittee ofthe department ofnursing, ora taskforceis formed to further study 
a topic. 

4. Oversight and Evaluation of the Partnership Agreement 

The contract provides for its own administration and continual expansion. Specifically, the contract establishes a partnership 
council composed of administrative and faculty representatives from Cox College and Drury University. The primary directive of 
this council is to “overseethe partnership agreement, providing evaluation and coordination of existing activities.” Importantly, 
the council is also responsible for exploring “further mutually beneficial opportunities.” 

As previously mentioned, a liaison oversees the agreement from the Drury University perspective. The liaison serves as an ex- 
officio member of the Cox College board of trustees and is frequently present on the Cox College campus. In addition, the liaison 
assists the chair ofthe department of nursing in the annual appraisal process for all general education faculty, which includes 
a conference and written documentation. Subsequently, the chair makes a recommendation for continued adjunct status. 
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Benefits of the Partnership for Cox College Students 

Specialized colleges often do not provide general education courses. Instead, many require students to take general education 
courses prior to enrolling in the professional program. As a result, students commonly experience a disconnect between their liberal 
arts courses and the nursing courses required for the professional program. 

With outsourcing, students are able to enroll directly into the professional program. This provides the opportunity to immediately 
Interface with general education faculty as well as professional faculty who serve as their academic advisers. In every semesterof both 
theASNandBSN programs, students have ready access to the knowledge and expertise of both nursingand liberal arts faculty within 
the confines of the specialized college; thus, students are “connected” to their chosen discipline of study from the time of initial 
enrollment. This aids greatly in the retention of students and fosters an initial bond that mitigates the potential of disinclination to 
continue studies and enterthe profession. Another advantage is that students feel a sense of matriculatingthrough a unified program 
from “day one to diploma.” 

The chair of the department of nursing meets individually with all adjunct faculty to ensure a unified appearance to all syllabi. 
Basically, syllabi must reiterate thegeneral education outcomes delineated in the philosophy ofgeneral education. Outcomes require 
every student to demonstrate an improved ability to 

o Read with comprehension 

o Communicate effectively, both in written and oral forms 

o Think critically, using analytical and logical reasoning 

o Utilize scientific inquiry 

o Demonstrate intellectual awareness of societal functions and responsibilities 
o Consider philosophical and/or ethical perspectives 
o Value learning as a life-long process 

Syllabi for general education courses must also explain how individual course objectives flow from and serve to reinforce these seven 
targeted general education outcomes and ultimately support the programs’ graduate outcomes. 

A final benefit of the partnership is that all Cox College students have access to a comprehensive research library on the Drury 
University campus in addition to the comprehensive health care/medical library on the CCNHS campus. Obviously, sharing a major 
research library is a benefit to any specialized program, since it would be fiscally impossible to duplicate the wide range of resources 
necessary to support general education courses. 



Benefits to Cox College 

Cox College benefits in numerous ways from its partnership with Drury University. The most significant benefits can be summarized 
as follows. 

o Within thegrowing market ofspecialized colleges, CoxCollege has the unique abilitytoensuregraduateoutcomes that reflect 

both nursing education and a strong liberal arts preparation. The BSN program, for example, requires a humanities elective 
that can be satisfied with a three-hour coursein literary interpretation, music orart appreciation, ora study ofwestern drama. 
To graduate with a BSN from Cox College, students must also complete courses in philosophy and ethics and in global 
awareness and cultural diversity. A commitment to the liberal arts is further underscored by the requirement of philosophy 
forthe associate degree. This is highly atypical in ASN programs; however, is seen as crucial to develop critical thinking skills 
that are necessary and highly valued in today’s health care workplace. 

o CoxCollege has benefited greatlyfrom a widerpoolofexpertisein the liberal arts by havingadjunct faculty participateas voting 
members in standing and ad hoc committees and task forces and in self-study activities essential to accreditation efforts. 
Direct input ofgeneral education faculty is frequently solicited in regard to curriculum development and policy and procedure 
drafting and revision. 

o As stated earlier, Cox College has recently benefited from holding its natural science classes in the state-of-the-art science 

facility that was completed on the Drury campus in fall 2002. 
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o General education courses generate revenue that serves to support the historically more costly professional courses. 

o In terms of future benefits, Cox College has the opportunity to expand its programs to Drury’s off-campus locations; that is, 

Cox College can develop in regions within an approved proximity where Drury’s College of Graduate and Continuing Studies 
already maintains a stable and respected presence. 



Benefits to Drury University 

Drury University has also found the partnership agreement to be beneficial. The principal benefits are as follows. 

o Outsourcing general education faculty to Cox College generates significant credit hours of instruction for the university. The 
slightly reduced per credjt hour rate afforded to Cox College provides net revenue with minimal additional cost to Drury as 
facilities, services, and administrative expertise already in place are utilized. 

o The partnership allows for the utilization of the Trustees Science Center during evening hours when the facility would not 
otherwise be occupied. 

o Just as Cox College has benefited from having full access to a major research library, Drury’s College of Graduate and 
Continuing Studies has benefited from an affiliation with health-related programs that are equally impossible to duplicate 
on its own campus due to ari Inability to provide clinical facilities and comparable practice sites for students. 



Summary and Conclusion 

The purpose of this overview is to provide essential, practical information to specialized institutions regarding ways to successfully 
use outsourcing to provide general education offerings to students of specialized professional programs. Likewise, it serves to inform 
liberal arts institutions with possible interest jn marketing general education to specialized colleges. 

Since its earliest days, Cox College has received commendation for its outsourcing approach. The report of the evaluation team visit 
(1997) for Initial candidacy stated: 

The arrangements whereby Drury College provides the necessary general education programming required in Cox College’s 
degree programs are highly collaborative, curricularly integrative, and collectively managed and assessed....The resulting 
general education curriculum is both strong and comprehensive, (p. 61) 

This was reiterated In the 1999 evaluation report when the team visiting for the granting of Initial accreditation reported: “The unique 
and close collaborative association between Cox and Drury Colleges is a special asset of the College....this relationship accords for 
other Interactions In the future” (p. 23). 

Professional accrediting bodies have likewise viewed the partnership favorably. The NLNAC site visit team that visited the campus in 
spring 2002 recognized the partnership as a major factor in one of four identified areas of outstanding practice. In Its identification 
of human and learning resources as a pattern of strength, the visiting team identified the “partnership with Drury University” as a 
predominant contributor to the associate degree program’s excellence. 

Similarly, on Its home page <http://www.coxcollege.edu>, the Cox College experience is described as a 

unification of general education and discipline-specific courses to create a well-balanced educational experience with emphasis 
on correlation of theory and clinical practice. Through its programs, the College pursues its purpose to provide caring, competent 
graduates who value life-long learning and intellectual inquiry as a means to grow personally and professionally. 

Ultimately, Cox College students are the prime beneficiaries of the outsourcing approach. Early in their educational experience they 
have access to the diversity of thought that accrues from faculty who have a shared interest in, and appreciation for, both the general 
education and the professional components of the nursing programs. 



Vickie Donnell is Vice President for Administrative Services at Lester L. Cox College of Nursing and Health Sciences in Springfield, 
Missouri. 

Sue Rollins is Director of Special Projects at Drury University in Springfield, Missouri. 
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Mowing Through Turf Battles to 
Increase AA Degree Access 

David Hellmich, John Parham, Larry Lundblad, and Kathleen Trauger 



Introduction 

State universities like Minnesota State University, Mankato, have historically been reticent to accept the transfer of credits from 
technical colleges, and technical colleges like South Central Technical College have historically been reticent to promote non- 
technical degree options. Minnesota State University, Mankato (MSU,M), and South Central Technical College (SCTC) have restruc- 
tured internal and external expectations by launching a partnership that gives technical college students access to a collaborative 
associate of arts degree. Barriers to the transfer of SCTC general education credits have been overcome, resulting in the seamless 
transfer of these credits. 



Transferability of Technical College General Education Courses: Barriers and Solutions 

South Central Technical College was first authorized to offer its own general education courses to support its associate of applied 
science and diploma programs in summer 1999. Before this date and up to fall 2000, MSU,M provided general education courses for 
SCTC on both of SCTCs Faribault and North Mankato campuses as requested by SCTC, and as the academic departments at MSU,M 
could accommodate the request. Full-time and part-time faculty from SCTC first taught SCTC's own general education courses in fall 
2000. While MSU,M continues to provide some general education courses to SCTC, the vast majority of all general education 
enrollment is now found in SCTCs courses. In fall 2002, more than four out of every five students taking a general education course 
at SCTC were enrolled in an SCTC course. Table 1 details SCTC and MSU,M general education enrollment data for fall 2002. 



Table 1 

SCTC and MSU,M General Education Offerings and Enrollment 
Fall 2002 



Institution 


Course 


Fall 2002 


Sections 


Enrollment 


SCTC 


BHVSioo Family and Personal Relationships 


2 


62 


SCTC 


ECONiio Principles of Macroeconomics 


1 


35 


SCTC 


ENGLioo Composition 


11 


262 


SCTC 


MATH115 Concepts in Mathematics 


2 


65 


SCTC 


MATH120 College Algebra 


4 


91 


SCTC 


MATH125 Trigonometry 


1 


5 


SCTC 


PHlLioo Ethics in Society 


5 


179 


SCTC 


PSYCioo Introduction to Psychology 


8 


194 


SCTC 


SPCHioo Interpersonal Skills 


12 


282 


SCTC 


SPCHiio Public Speaking 


10 


182 


SCTC SUBTOTAL 


56 


i »357 


MSU.M 


ART275 Photography 


1 


14 


MSU.M 


BIOLioo Our Natural World 


1 


12 


MSU.M 


BIOL220 Human Anatomy 


2 


40 


MSU.M 


BIOL270 Microbiology 


2 


45 
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Institution 


Course 


Fall 2002 


Sections 


Enrollment 


MSU,M 


ENG113 Introduction to Prose Literature 


1 


4 


MSU,M 


ENVRioi Perspectives in Environmental Science 


1 


13 


MSU,M 


ETHNioo American Racial Minorities 


1 


33 


MSU,M 


GEOGioo Elements of Geography 


1 


2 


MSU,M 


HIST153 War and Peace in the 20th Century 


1 


11 


MSU,M 


PHYSioi Introduction to Physics 


1 


22 


MSU,M 


SOCioi Introduction to Sociology 


1 


48 


MSU.M SUBTOTAL 


13 


244 


SCTC/MSU.M TOTAL 


69 


1,601 



The transfer of SCTC's general education courses became problematic as soon as the technical college began to offer its own general 
education courses. Even many public community colleges and state universities within the Minnesota State College and University 
system were reluctant to accept SCTC general education credits for transfer. SCTC and the other public technical colleges began the 
slow process of approaching individual community colleges and state universities to argue for the transferability of their general 
education courses. This process was the only means available to public technical colleges until the Office of the Chancellor for the 
Minnesota State College and University system intervened. 

Staff from the Office of the Chancellor developed an agreement with the two-year college faculty union (Minnesota State College 
Faculty) and the state university faculty union (Inter Faculty Organization) whereby a small group of discipline faculty from technical 
colleges, community colleges, and state universities would review general education courses from technical colleges to determine if 
these courses would transfer within the Minnesota State College and University system. These faculty would judge the transferability 
ofthe technical college general education courses by comparingcourse materials to criteria established within the Minnesota Transfer 
Curriculum; see <http://www.mntransfer.org> for detailed description ofthe Minnesota Transfer Curriculum. Discipline faculty from 
technical colleges, community colleges, and state universities gathered for review of proposed technical college general education 
courses twice during the 2001-2002 academic year and again in the fall 2002; they are next scheduled to gather during spring 2003. 
To date, 146 courses from nine public technical colleges have been approved for transfer within the Minnesota State College and 
University system; see <http://www.mntransfer.org/MnTC/review/reviewpreamble.html> for details. Table 2 presents SCTC’s ap- 
proved general education courses and the Minnesota Transfer Curriculum emphasis area(s) forwhich each course has been approved. 



Table 2 

SCTC General Education Courses 
by Minnesota Transfer Curriculum Emphasis Area 



Emphasis Area 1 


Communications 


ENGL 100 Composition, 4 credits 

SPCH 100 Interpersonal Skills, 3 credits 

SPCH no Public Speaking, 3 credits 

SPCH 120 Small Group Communication, 3 credits 


Emphasis Area 2 


Critical Thinking 


SPCH 120 Small Group Communication, 3 credits 


Emphasis Area 4 


Mathematical/Logical Reasoning 


MATH 120 College Algebra, 4 credits 
MATH 115 Concepts in Mathematics, 3 credits 
MATH 125 Trigonometry, 3 credits 


Emphasis Area 5 


History and the Social 
and Behavioral Sciences 


BHVS 100 Family and Personal Relationships, 3 credits 
ECON no Principles of Macroeconomics, 3 credits 
PSYC 100 Introduction to Psychology, 4 credits 


Emphasis Area 6 


The Humanities and Fine Arts 


ENGL 120 Human Diversity and Literature/Film, 4 credits 
ENGL 130 World Literature/Film, 4 credits 
HUM no Global Humanities, 4 credits 
PHIL 100 Ethics in Society, 3 credits 


Emphasis Area 7 


Human Diversity 


ENGL 120 Human Diversity and Literature/Film, 4 credits 
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Emphasis Area 8 


Global Perspective 


ENGL 130 World Literature/Film, 4 credits 
HUM 110 Global Humanities, 4 credits 


Emphasis Area 9 


Ethical and Civic Responsibility 


PHIL 100 Ethics in Society, 3 credits 



An Opportunity to Increase AA Degree Access 

As a technical college SCTC is not authorized to offer an associate of arts degree, but its ability to offer truly transferable general 
education courses has afforded the opportunity to increase students' access to such a degree. In August 2001, SCTC and MSU,M 
entered into an intra-agency agreement for the purpose of providinga clear mechanism to facilitate the transfer of general education 
credits from SCTC to MSU,M for students desiring to earn a degree in the associate of arts (liberal studies) program. For nearly a year 
faculty and staff worked through a myriad of low-level and high-level issues between the two institutions and between the institutions 
and the Office of the Chancellor, and the MSU,M/SCTC collaborative AA degree was launched in May 2002. To date, more than one 
hundred students are registered in this new degree option. 

Students interested in the MSU,M/SCTC collaborative AA degree must apply to and be accepted at both MSU,M and SCTC. Half of the 
degree's sixty-four credits may be earned at SCTC and the other half at MSU,M. Students denied admission to MSU,M are advised to 
take twenty-four general education credits at SCTC and then to reapply for admission to this program. Students must satisfy all of the 
applicable MSU,M graduation requirements, including the general education/Minnesota Transfer Curriculum requirements, and at 
a minimum the last twenty semester credits have to be earned from MSU,M. Technical credits will nottransfer into this degree program. 

Since SCTC may not provide traditional financial aid to non-technical program students, for financial aid purposes MSU,M is the home 
institution. Students must request a consortium agreement for courses from SCTC. Students register for classes with each institution 
and pay the respective institution's tuition rate. Advising and marketing are handled jointly by SCTC and MSU,M. 



David Hellmich is the Dean of Instruction at South Central Technical College in Faribault, Minnesota, 

John Parham is the Director of the Center for Continuous Learning at Minnesota State University, Mankato. 

Larry Lundblad is the Senior Vice President of Academic Affairs at South Central Technical College in Faribault, Minnesota. 
Kathleen Trauger is Co-Director, Center for Continuous Learning, Minnesota State University, Mankato. 
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Building for the Future: 

One University’s Crusade in 
Creating a New Partnership for Learning 

Douglas N. McMillan, Charles S. Weiner, and John Partin 



Higher education, as we knowit today, is undergreat pressure to produce quality programs that are competitive not only within defined 
areas, but also in areas that cut across geographical boundaries and regions. Southeastern Oklahoma State University (SOSU) began 
its sojourn in higher education in 1909 as Southeastern Normal College. Its mission back then was to produce quality teachers who 
would receive lifetime certificates to teach in Oklahoma. Over the past ninety-three years Southeastern has evolved into a regional 
university that offers forty-five baccalaureate degree programs and five master^s degree programs. Southeastern’s current mission 
states: 



Southeastern Oklahoma State University will provide an environment of academic excellence that enables students to reach 
their highest potential. By having personal access to excellent teaching, challenging academic programs, and extracurricular 
experiences, students will develop skills and habits that promote values for career preparation, responsible citizenship, and 
lifelong learning. 

Consistent with Southeastern’s mission and regional focus, the university concentrates on achieving the following objectives: 

For students Southeastern will: 

1. Provide an opportunity to succeed through a challenging, learner-centered academic environment 

2. Offer an undergraduate foundation in the liberal arts and sciences, with an emphasis on integrating critical thinking, 
communication skills, and appropriate technological applications into the curriculum across all disciplines 

3. Provide a general education program that familiarizes students with major areas of scholarship 

4. Provide professional, academic, and career-oriented undergraduate and graduate programs to meet the changing needs of 
the workforce 

5. Provide an environment for nonacademic experiences, which fosters the development of personality, social living, and 
effective citizenship 

6. Present a system of governance that provides reliable information and, as appropriate, involves the students in the decision- 
making process 

7. Actively recruit traditionally underrepresented students and offer scholarship programs to attract students of various 
socioeconomic and academic levels 

For the faculty and staff Southeastern will: 

1. Provide opportunities for professional development 

2. Use assessment to improve student learning and effective teaching 

3. Adhere to well-defined organizational structures, policies, and procedures 

4. Adapt to a changing higher education environment 

5. Administer a system of shared governance that provides dependable information to the institution’s constituencies 

6. Nurture a campus community responsive to the needs of a diverse population 

For the region Southeastern will: 

1. Provide in-service instruction for educators and other professionals needed to make Southeastern competitive in national 
and world markets 
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2 . Continue its historical preparation of quality educators for Oklahoma 

3. Provide advanced graduate studies and research in areas of particular strength and need for the region and the state of 
Oklahoma 

4. Provide opportunities for global awareness 

5. Share human, academic, and technological resources with schools, industries, and public agencies through economic 
development, partnerships, and outreach activities 

6. Serve as a cultural, artistic, and information center 

The major emphasis at Southeastern continues to be a quality undergraduate education. The university offers an array of baccalau- 
reate-level programs that prepare students for a changing society. In addition, selected graduate-level programs are provided to serve 
the needs of the region. In fulfilling its mission, Southeastern fosters the region's cultural opportunities, economic growth, 
environmental quality, and scientific and technological progress, as well as social and personal well-being. 

On July 1, 1997, Glen D. Johnson became Southeastern's sixteenth president. One of his first acts was to initiate a strategic planning 
process. Vision 2002 became the blueprint for Southeastern not only to maintain its excellence in academics, but also to grow as an 
institution and, as the vision statement says, to become the university of choice for quality higher education in southern Oklahoma 
and northern Texas. In its strategic plan the university promotes an aggressive and effective response to changing technologies, 
economics, and demographics. In part, Southeastern will promote collaboration throughout ourgreater university community. Penson 
(1998) noted that strategic visioning is a special challenge. It represents a special moment and a rare opportunity to impact our 
university over the next five years. He contends that there is a special challenge that “requires heightened creativity from our best 
minds, keenest intellects, and ‘out of box* thinkers”(p. 1). 

As Southeastern moves forward in its thinking, a paragraph in Penson's (1998) article reflects exactly what the university is trying to 
accomplish. 

This is the time to overcome the natural, built-in inertia that characterizes virtually all colleges and universities: the time for us 
to be pathfinders, explorers, and free thinkers. The paradox is that when faced with the opportunity, we academics are 
remarkably creative. This phase ofvisioning is our rare opportunity to advance the institution so it can respond most effectively 
to the public it will be serving. This is the moment when we plan to overcome our competition, and avoid dangers of stagnation. 

More positively, without losingthevaluesofclassical knowledge or foundations ofliberal arts and sciences, we create alternative 
constructs that house our future, (p. 1) 

Five goals were established in Vision 2002: marketing; enrollment; renovation/expansion; technology resources; and collaboration. 
Thecollaboration goal forVision 2002 wasthat by theyear2ooiSoutheastern would implement a process that promotes collaboration 
among disciplines and external constituencies through research development and academic innovation. 

It was felt that developing strong collaborative projects and partnerships was essential to the long-term viability and survival of the 
institution. Southeastern is a relatively small institution located in a primarily rural area. In order to build enrollment, the institutional 
boundaries have to be flexible. More specifically. Southeastern had to be in a position to expand and serve its regional population 
base wherever it existed in the most accessible manner possible. In an effort to accomplish this goal. Southeastern has a history of 
developing partnerships, which have increased enrollment. One example of a very successful partnership has been with Tinker Air 
Force Base in Oklahoma City. Southeastern delivers an undergraduate and a graduate aviation program, which has an average 
enrollment of approximately 150 students each semester. 

Historically, Southeastern derives it student headcount from a ten to twelve county region that encompasses southern and 
southeastern Oklahoma. Approximately 2,493 students (62 percent) come from this area. Another 569 students (14 percent) comes 
from the rest of the state of Oklahoma, and 893 students (22 percent) come from outside the state. An area that has exploded in 
population over the past ten years, and has contributed to the growth of Southeastern, is a region known asTexoma. This is a corridor 
that stretches from Bryan County, where Southeastern is located, to Dallas, Texas (roughly ninety miles to the south). Two Texas 
counties are contained within this corridor: Grayson County, with the two major metropolitan areas of Denison and Sherman, and 
Collin County, with the major communities of McKinney and Plano. Grayson County, Texas, is separated from Bryan County, Oklahoma, 
by the Red River. It has a population of 112,956 people. The population of Grayson County grew 1.4 percent in 2001 and 7 percent in 
2002. Collin County, which borders Grayson County and Dallas County, saw its population grow 9.5 percent in 2001 and 3.2 percent 
in 2002, to a total of 555,939 people. The two counties have a combined population of approximately 668,895 people. The 
communities, especially in Grayson County, are closer to Southeastern than to any four-year institution in Texas. Over the past ten 
years Southeastern has provided incentives such asfee waivers and reduced tuitionto attract studentsfromthesetwoTexas counties. 
To a point, the university has been successful. We have been able to increase our enrollment from these two counties to 350 students. 
However, a rare opportunity for continued growth has recently presented itself. 
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The Beginning 

In 1998, the planning team for Grayson County College (GCC), located in Denison, Texas, noted that the services offered to the citizens 
of Grayson County were limited due to the lackof a public four-year institution in the area. There are five public universities in the north 
Texas/southern Oklahoma area; however, none in Texas are within a one-hour drive of the GCC campus. The closest is Southeastern 
Oklahoma State University, which is located twenty-five miles north of the GCC campus. The planning team, through a needs 
assessment of its students, discovered that a lengthy commute would make it difficult for their students to continue their education. 
To meet the needs of the residents of the county, the planning committee elected to develop partnerships in which the surrounding 
universities would offer classes for selected majors on the GCC campus. 

Three colleges, two in Texas and Southeastern, were approached for a possible partnership with GCC. Only Southeastern expressed 
interest in pursuingthis relationship. Ateamofadministrators from GCC presented the proposal to theadministration at Southeastern 
in spring 1999. The first meeting included both presidents. After the initial meeting, both presidents agreed thatthe partnership would 
be beneficial to both institutions, and a series of meetings followed to map out the logistics of making this work. 



The Odyssey Begins 

Administrators at both institutions understood the “big” barrier involved in the development of this partnership. It is simply known 
as the Red River. The Red Riveris the boundary that separates Oklahoma from Texas. The differences began immediately: These were 
twoinstitutions ofhigher education, each located ina different state, undertheauspicesofdifferentaccreditingagenciesand different 
governing entities. Oklahoma colleges and universities receive their accreditation from the Higher Learning Commission. Texas 
colleges and universities receive their accreditation from the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS). Southeastern is 
responsible to two coordinating boards: the Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges and the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education. Grayson County College reports to their Board of Trustees and the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board, the 
Community College Division. It is important to note that the request for this partnership went to the Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating Board’s four-year institution section. Having to go to a different section within the hierarchy of the coordinating board 
created an additional barrier, which was not anticipated. 



The Approval Process 

For this partnership to work, the following entities, in order of approval, either have given, or still need to give, their imprimatur to the 
partnership: 

o Grayson County College Board of Trustees-approval granted 
o Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges-approval granted 
o Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education— approval granted 

o Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board-third edition of application has been submitted, approval pending 

o Southern Association of Colleges and Schools-waiting for approval from the Texas Coordinating Board 

o The Higher Learning Commission-the last step, waiting for approval from the other two agencies 

A great disservice would be done if the paper gives the impression that it was easy to get approvals from the appropriate governing 
boards. Southeastern’s administration attended the Grayson County College Board ofTrustees meeting and made a presentation. The 
Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges is the direct governing agency over Southeastern. A presentation was also made to this board. 
The presentations to the two boards were the culmination of many hours on the phone, faxes, e-mail messages, and other 
communications that kept them apprised of the progress. 

The first glitch occurred with the approval of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. In the state of Oklahoma this board 
has final authority over all new programs, branch campuses, and higher learning centers. In the beginning the chancellor (of Higher 
Education) and his staff were very passive. Only after they realized the seriousness of this project did they take a more aggressive 
approach. Overaseriesofmonths.afterwith many conversations, e-mail messages, and so on, did the final proposal to offer programs 
at Grayson County College go the Regents for approval. The table of contents will give the reader an overview of what went into this 
nineteen-page proposal. ' 
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III. Response to Miscellaneous Concerns Regarding the Policy and Procedures Pertaining to Off-Campus Programs and Courses 
Appendix. Estimated Cost 



It took months for the proposa I to reach its fi nal form. This proposal was submitted often, and returned for corrections and additions. 
There were the inevitable questions about why we were doing this. Hours of research went into the document. Justifications were 
explained forall three policies that had to be addressed. Aftermanymonthsofworkingcloselywith the chancellor’s staff, the proposal 
finally went to the Regents, and they approved it. 



The Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 

We knew from our opening conversation with the coordinating board staff member that this was goingto be our toughest sell. Looking 
at it from their point of view, here Is a university from another state trying to nest in Texas; get Texas students and Texas money; and 
take Texas students away from other In-state four-year institutions. This seems to have hit the right nerve in a border war. 

The opening salvo was fired by the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board. We received a thirty-three-item questionnaire. It was 
a dauntingtask to complete It. One of the problems was that we were up against a self-imposed time limit. It became readily apparent 
that the designated time to begin this partnership was unrealistic. This questionnaire required the three authors of this paper be 
involved in answeringthequestions.Threeeditionsoftheapplication have been prepared,onein 1999, anotherin 2000, and the latest 
edition, which was completed and sent on December 1. 2002. The previous two editions were sent back with numerous requests for 
additional information. With the submission of the 2000 edition, three two-inch binders were put together to answer question 10 (see 
questionnaire below). The Texas Coordinating Board wanted these two-inch binders reorganized and presented in tabular format. The 
tables included the following information: course number; course name; professor/instructor; highest degree with academic 
institution; when the course is offered; course objectives; years of experience at Southeastern; years of experience at other 
institutions; professional associations; major research and scholarship; times five programs. Obviously these tables required 
extensive research to pull the information together, and then to get it in a format that was acceptable to the coordinating board. 

The 2002 edition of the application runs 108 pages. The table of contents includes 

o The joint letter from Grayson County College and Southeastern Oklahoma State University 

o Board of Regents of Oklahoma Colleges 

o Executive officers of the university 

O 
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o SOSUapplicatlontoestabllsh a branch campusatGraysonCountyCollege(lndudedtheresponsestothethlrty-threerequired 
questions) 

o Appendix A-SIgned Agreement 

o Appendix B— Faculty Evaluation of Grayson County College’s Library 

o Appendix C-Infbrmatlon on the Trans-Amigos Express Courier System 
o Appendix D~Partlclpatlng Grayson County College Faculty 
o Appendix E— GCC/SOSU Articulation Agreement 

o Appendix F— GCC/SOSU Program to Program Articulation Guide 
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The questionnaire and the answers were by far the most detailed part of the application. To get a true understanding of the 
requirements of this document, one needs to be able to see and read the questions that were asked: 

1. Programs to be offered, starting date, and location of the operation in Texas 

2. Accreditations held by Southeastern 

3. Current or expected headcount at the site 

4. Current or expected full-time equivalent at the site 

5. The chief executive officer at the site 

6. Chief academic officer at the site 

7. Remaining Institutional officers at the site 

8. Describe the relationship, responsibilities, and chain of command between the officers at the site and the main campus. 

9. Faculty at the site are 

10. If applying for an undergraduate program, show evidence that at least 25 percent of all semester credit hours are being 
taught at the site by faculty with doctorates or other terminal degrees. 

11. List the name, objectives, and courses to be taken each semester for each majorto be offered. Identify which courses. If any, 
are offered by any method other tha n organized classes. Supply the course description of any course not listed in the catalog. 

12. List the name, location, and accreditation of any institution providingcourse work for the program by agreementorcontract. 
Provide a copy of the agreement. 

13. If credit is given for prior learning outside formal collegiate courses, explain the method or methods of evaluating that 
learning. Include a description of the faculty’s Involvement in the process. 

o Validation 
o Grading 

o Advanced standing exam 
o CLEP testing 

o Advanced placement program 

o Credit for mllltary/tralning 

o ACE college credit recommendation service 
o Correspondence study 
o Maximum credit 

14. Number of books available on site 

15. Number of periodicals available on site 

16. Other library materials catalogued and available for use by students at the site Is 

17. Library space 

18. Librarian on site 

19* List the name of providing Institution, location, and distance from site of any institution providinguseof library resources 
to the site. Include a copy of the written arrangement in an appendix. 

20. The library of Grayson County College was evaluated by our faculty on (date) and found to be appropriate for the programs 
to be offered. 

21. Student usage of library 
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22. Miles that separate the two institution of higher education 23. Describe the facilities at the site (excluding dormitories 
or other student housing). Include the number of buildings, total square footage of each, number and type of classrooms 
and square footage of each, and number of offices and other space and square footage of each. 

24. Describe the maintenance and protection of academic records by the institution at the site. 

25. The institution's catalogs. 

26. Describe the program of academic advising provided by the institution at the site. Include a description of what is provided 
in the areas of orientation, academic counseling, personal counseling, career planning, placement assistance, and testing 
services. 

27. Describe the program of health services and education provided to students at the site. 

28. Describethestudenthousingoperatedorcontrolledbytheinstitutionatthesite.Includethetotalnumberof buildings, the 
totalsquare footage, capacity, and actualoccupancyofeach building; numberofrooms,includingtheircapacityand square 
footage, and any auxiliary rooms and their square footage. 

29. Submit evidence that the institution is in compliance with the Texas Education Code, Chapter 132 Proprietary Schools. 

30. Report and explain if your institution, or any faculty or item of equipment of your institution, has ever been cited by a 
government agency for being out of compliance with any law or for being unsafe, inadequate, or inappropriate. 

31. Describe the institution's activities in advertising the institution and its programs and in recruiting students at the site. 

32. Reportand explain ifyour institution, orany officer ofyourinstitution, has ever been cited by a government agency for false, 
deceptive, misleading, or unfair practices of any type. 

33. Budget, costs, and funding of the proposed program. 

The 2002 edition of the questionnaire was mailed to the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board in December 2002. The staff 
member with whom we have been working informed us that the process for approval could take up to six months. As this article goes 
to press, the two institutions are waiting to hear if approval will be granted. Even as the approval is pending, the process forthe last 
two, and final, approvals moves forward. 



The Higher Learning Commission and the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Many colleges and universities that encompass the region for the Higher Learning Commission are located on the border and close 
to otherstates. In some cases, such asSoutheastern, the neighboring state is in a different accreditation region. Eleven states-Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia— participate in 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS). Oklahoma is in the Higher Learning Commission region, and Texas is in the 
Southern region. The scope and magnitude of the differences cannot be minimized. As has been stated throughout this paper. 
Southeastern and Grayson find themselves trying to defend a partnership in their respective areas and regions that is positive in its 
implications forthe people and students oftheTexoma region. 

To gain final approval in this process requires providing documentation to both the Higher Learning Commission and the Southern 
Association. The Commission “requiresthat an institution receive Commission approvalwhen initiating certain institutional changes” 
{Addendum, 2002, p. 42). The Commission determines the appropriate process for reviewing the institutional request through the 
following variables: clarity of connection between the institution’s mission and the change; the history of the Commission’s 
relationship with the institution; the institution’s history of successfully initiating change; the scope of the change; the potential 
impact of the change on the institution; review of the change by other bodies (state agencies, program accrediting bodies); and the 
strength of the evidence provided in the institution’s request that it can effectively initiate the change and evaluate its effectiveness 
(Addendum, 2002, p. 42). 

As stated, approval is required to extend accreditation that includes changes in educational sites (Policy I.C.2.C). The changes that 
necessitate Commission approval are 



1. A new site that houses a full range of instruction as well as administrative and support services 

2. An instructional site at which the institution provides a degree program(s) 

3. An off-campus site at which the institution offers 50 percent or more of the courses leadingto one of its degree programs and 
at which the institution enrolls one hundred or more students (unduplicated headcount) in an academic year 

4. Five or more courses a year at an out-of-state site or at an international site. (Addendum, 2002, p. 43) 
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A written request to the Higher Learning Commission begins the approval process. This documentation provides the Commission with 
the necessary information to approve or deny the request for institutional change. Southeastern must address six questions that the 
Commission provides in the Handbook for Accreditation and on pages 45 and 46 of the 2002 Addendum. They are: 

1. What is the change being proposed? 

o State the specific change proposed? 
o State the expected outcomes of this proposed change. 

o Project the impact of this proposed change on the institution's current mission, the numbers and types of students 
to be served, and breadth of the institution's educational offerings. 

o Identify the Commission's policy relevant to this change. 

2. What factors led the institution to undertake the proposed change? 

o Describe the relationship between the proposed change and ongoing institutional planning, 
o Describe the needs analysis related to this proposed change, 
o Describe the involvement of various constituencies in developing this proposed change. 

3. What necessary approvals have been obtained to implement the proposed change? 

o Identify the internal approvals required and provide documentation confirming these actions, 

o Identify the external approvals required and provide documentation confirming these actions. 

4. What impact might the proposed change have on challenges identified by the Commission as part oforsubsequentto the last 
comprehensive visit? 

o Identify any challenges directly related to the proposed change, 
o Describe how the institution has addressed the challenges. 

5. What are the institution's plans to implement and sustain the proposed change? 

o Describe the involvement of appropriately credentialed faculty and experienced staff necessary to accomplish this 

proposed change. 

o Describe the administrative structure. 

o Describe how the institution will make learning resources and support services available to students (student 
support services, library resources, academic advising, and financial aid counseling). 

o Provide financial data/information that documents the institution's capacity to implement and sustain the 
proposed change (budgets, audit reports, revenue streams, cost of facilities, and projected facility and equipment 
costs). 

6. What are the institution's strategies to evaluate proposed change? 

o Describe the measures the institution will use to document the achievement of its expected outcomes, 
o Describe how the assessment of student learning is integrated into the institution's assessment program. 

Southeastern is currently preparing for a comprehensive site visit in November 2003. A chapter in the self-study report will be 
dedicated to answering these questions. As part of the comprehensive visit, the site team, which will include a representative of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, will visit Grayson County College to ensure the that “offerings are appropriate to the 
institution's mission” (Addendum, 2002, p. 43). 



The Light at the End of the Tunnel 

What can come of this partnership and collaborative effort is a win-win situation for both institutions. It meets the mission and vision 
of both Grayson County College and Southeastern Oklahoma State University. Both Institutions are looking forward to the start of this 
joint venture. 

O 
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This article documents the efforts of the two institutions of higher learning to make this happen. For its part, Grayson County College 
has been aneffective partner inovercomingobstacles, roadblocks, and potential deal breakers. Conversations with the GCC president 
make clear the precarious position the college finds itself in, and the courage it has taken to stand by the decision to make this 
partnership succeed. The president of Southeastern has never wavered in his commitment. Whenever problems have arisen, he has 
found the time to discuss them and, when necessary, to meet with the GCC administration. Both presidents work to find solutions to 
the barriers. This project has required time and effort on the part of two individuals at Southeastern and one at Grayson. 

For the first time since the project started, there is light at the end of the tunnel. The final draft of the questionnaire has been sent off. 
Discussions with our Higher Learning Commission liaison have been ongoing, and there is a dedicated chapter in the self-study in 
regard to institutional change. Policies and procedures have commenced among the appropriate people. If all goes according to plan 
and all approvals are in place. Southeastern Oklahoma State U niversity at Grayson County College will begin in the fall 2003 semester. 
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The Possibility Network: 
Creating a Statewide, 
Technology-Mediated 
Lifelong Learning Collaborative 

LaVerne Ludden and David Wright 



Some History 

Early in 2000 the Lilly Endowment invited Indiana Wesleyan University (IWU) to propose a major development program that might be 
funded by the Endowment. The program was to draw upon the established reputation and knowledge base of the university, be highly 
innovative in nature, and have the potential to establish a program of distinction for the university. 

After several exploratory conversations, including rejection of an initial proposal that the Endowment judged to be insufficiently 
innovative, it was suggested that the university present a proposal that leveraged its considerable reputation for innovative and 
successful adult higher education in the state of Indiana. If the university were to mount a program to promote adult learning for the 
next century, what would it look like? 

The iWU president convened a panel of approximately two dozen administrative and faculty leaders to respond to this question. The 
result was a proposal to create a higher education access infrastructure for the twenty-first century. The proposal was presented to 
the Endowment in May and funded with $10.6 million in September 2000. 

The grant funded a four-year project to be pilot tested in three geographic regions in the state (Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Anderson/ 
Muncie/Marion). The project came to be known as The Possibility Network-Your Connection to a Lifetime of Learning. 

Fundamentally, The Possibility Network (TPN) is an advocacyorganization. It existsto promote the idea thatlife goes betterfor learners. 
Individuals have the potential to earn more, engage in more interesting pursuits, and enjoy a greater range of personal and 
professional options when they are lifelong learners. Companies can make better products, are more able to compete in the global 
economy, and are more Inviting places of employment when they promote learningfor their employees. States have a greater ability 
to sustain a richer and more prosperous life for their citizens when they invest in the infrastructures and Institutions that promote and 
sustain lifelong learning. 

In addition to Its roleas an advocacy organization, TPN seeks tocreate and deploy an access infrastructurethat makes lifelong learning 
highly visible, easllyaccesslble,andpractlcallymanageableforadultcitizensofthestate.Thisneeds-basedorlentinglogichasdriven 
both the design and the Implementation of TPN. 



A Needs-Based Orienting Logic 
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From the outset the project team has sought to make design and implementation decisions on the basis of a needs-based orienting 
logic. In other words, the team articulated a specific need within the state, then sought to design an access infrastructure that would 
respond to that need. System design decisions almost always represent compromises between competing claims. Institutional 
representatives bring their unique perspective and values to the project. Members of the project team bring their personal biases to 
bear. Software design engineers propose systems that draw upon paradigms important for their design purposes. Therefore, it 
becomes important to articulate some underlying logic to which these competing claims may be referred as decisions are made. In 
the case of TPN, the central orienting question for the project has been “What will best serve the needs of the adult lifelong learner 
In Indiana?” 
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□ The Need 

Indiana’s statewide needs for an improved system of lifelong learning, particularly in the area of higher education attainment, 
are starkly evident when the demographic evidence is consulted. 

o The 2000 Census revealed that 82.1 percent of Indiana residents had completed high school-a rank of twenty-seven 
amongall states-but only 19.4 percent had completed a bachelor’s or higher degree. While this is an improvement over 
1990, Indiana remains far behind its neighboring states in terms of per capita educational attainment. 

o Since 1970 Indiana has ranked between forty-third (2000 Census) and forty-eighth (1990 Census) in the United States 
in per capita educational attainment. In 1970 Indiana ranked forty-fourth (Indiana Fiscal Policy Institute, 1999) 

o The Indiana Fiscal Policy Institute’s research has shown that Indiana imports 2.2 college students for every student who 
leaves the state for college. However, Indiana is a net exporter of college graduates. 

Thus, despite the presence of nationally recognized comprehensive research universities, numerous high-quality private liberal 
arts institutions, a statewide vocational-technical college system, and several strong programs dedicated to providing conve- 
nient access to adult students, more than two million adults in Indiana still do not have college degrees. 

□ Solving the Access Challenge 

There are, withoutdoubt, economicandculturalfactorsthatlieatthe root ofthis need. ButTPN has been undertaken on the belief 
that the problem can be traced, at least in part, to a lifelong learning access infrastructure that, in practical terms, does not 
provide adequate means for adults to access learning opportunities. 

Penchansky and Thomas (1981) outlined five dimensions of the access challenge as it occurs in medical care. Their insights are 
helpful in understanding the access challenge within education as well. In order to solve the access challenge, all five of the 
dimensions must be addressed in a comprehensive system. These principles have served as a major part of the needs-based 
orienting logic with which the project was undertaken. 

0 AvallabiUty: Is there enough supply of the service or product to meet the demand? Indiana provides enough institutions 
oflifelonglearningtoaddressthedemand,butthe models currently in usearenotoptimized to meettheneedsofadult lifelong 
learners, and the access infrastructure through which adults must work raise barriers. Thus, practically speaking, there is 
arguably not enough supply of the right ki nds of avenuesfor lifelonglearning. For exam pie, if even a small fraction of the state’s 
two million adults without baccalaureate degrees were motivated to pursue the completion of degrees, the current 
infrastructure could not begin to supply the demand. 

0 Accessibility: Can the people who need the service or product getto it? The short answer seems to be that while the numbers 
of nontraditionally aged students on traditional campuses has expanded dramatically, most of the “supply” of education is 
physically noteasilyaccessibletothemajorityofadultstudents.Theysimplycannotavailthemselvesoftheexistingopportunities 
because times and formats do not fit into the patterns of life imposed upon adult learners by work and family responsibilities. 

0 Accommodation: Does the provider of the service or prod uct accommodate itself to the clients, or does it demand that the 
clients accommodate themselves to the supplier? In higher education, the latter is clearly the case. Other sectors of the 
lifelong learning provider spectrum have attempted to create more innovative avenues through which to make learning 
opportunities available to adults. The TPN project team has discovered numerous lifelong learning opportunities in its pilot 
regions, but theseopportunitiesare scarcely known throughoutthecommunity. Unless theyare offered by a commercial entity 
with a large marketing budget or a major university with high visibility, the organizations offeringthem simply do not have the 
means to publicize their offerings widely. 

0 Affordability: Can the clients pay for the service or the product? Most adults cannot “buy” a college education without the 
help of their employers, the government, and, at the very least, one or more lending institutions. This remains an important 
impediment to large-scale changes in the rate of educational attainment in the state. However, the TPN project team has 
discovered numerous avenues of lifelong learning that are within the economic reach of adults, but that remain largely 
invisible or inaccessible to the majority of the population. 

0 AcceptabUity:Whatmutualattitudespreventorenableaccess?Onthesideofthe learner, the historicpatternofagricultural 
and industrial jobs seems to havecontributed to a mindset that devalued the necessityofeducationalattainmentand lifelong 
learning. But this does not mean thatth e adult population is unmotivated to learn. For example, Indiana Wesleyan University’s 
adult higher education programs have virtually doubled in size every five years as the university has created and offered 
programs designed specifically to accommodate the needs of adult learners. The Indiana Vocational Technical College has 
been experiencing record enrollment growth rates in recentyears. Unfortunately, much remains to bedonetofostera mindset 
that highly values learning throughout the state. Most of the institutions that provide learning must do more to change 
attitudes among faculty and administrators that learners should accommodate themselves to the needs of institutions of 
learning, rather than the other way around. 
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Clearly, while there are bright spots, a review of these principles shows that there is much room for innovation and experimen- 
tation in creating a lifelong learning access infrastructure that fully addresses the five principles of access. This, then, has been 
the needs-based orienting logic that has informed the design and implementation of The Possibility Network. 

□ Primary Goals of the Project 

On the basis of this logic, TPN has adopted three primary goals. 

o First, TPN seeks to increase awareness of and demand for lifelong learning among Indiana adults. 

o Second, TPN seeks to provide an adult-friendly infrastructure that helps Indiana adults discover, gain access to, and 
manage lifelong learning. 

o Third, TPN seeks to assist Indiana businesses and service organizations in finding resources for, promoting, and 
pursuing the professional development of the Indiana adult workforce. 

An Overview of the Project Elements 

□ Personal Learning Consultants 

Adults often need the friendly encouragement of other adults to return to college or to persist with lifelong learning activities. 
Therefore, TPN provides a group of specially prepared learning consultants. These learning consultants function much like 
extension officers, working directly within local communities and with individual learners to stimulate interest in learning and 
to assist adults in findingand gainingaccess to learningopportunities. They provide the personal “high touch” elementthat most 
adults require to overcome the emotional and other barriers that keep them from taking part in lifelong learning. 

There are currently three area managers and six part-time learning consultants workingin the threeTPN pilot regions. They make 
corporate calls; attend conferences, festivals, sporting events, and other related public events; engage in direct consulting with 
individual learners about opportunities available in their regions; consult with corporate training departments on available 
resources; and deliver partner promotional literature to interested parties. The consultants have staffed kiosks in malls and 
libraries. They also assist users of the Personal Learning Assistant software. 

□ Market-Oriented Publicity 

One of the major goals of the grant is to publicize the need for lifelong learning, and to distribute information about learning 
opportunities in ways that directly reach the adult audience. To this end, TPN uses mall kiosks; conference and trade fair booths; 
and television, billboard, and newspaper advertising. In addition TPN has worked with municipal library systems to install a link 
to its Personal Learning Assistant software on their public access computers. 

TPN’s Internet presence is accomplished in a number of ways: by a Web site, by positioning the Personal Learning Assistant 
software on the major Internet search engines, by providing links to these sites to be placed on all partner Web sites, and by the 
Personal Learning Assistant software itself, which is a Web-based application. 

TPN has also converted a new delivery van into a mobile Internet cafe. This vehicle serves as an excellent mobile billboard, and 
it provides internal space for two sit-down Internet terminals, as well as ample internal space for promotional literature from the 
TPN partners. The van uses specialized satellite equipment that can provide high-speed Internet access anywhere in the state 
with less than ten minutes of set-up time. This mobile Internet cafe is used to promote TPN at rural and outdoorvenues (e.g., fairs, 
festivals, store parking lots). 

Finally, TPN has secured the services of Isiah Thomas, head coach ofthe NBA’s Indiana Pacers basketball team, as its spokesman. 
Before leaving college early to join the Detroit Pistons, Thomas helped Indiana University win an NCAA championship during his 
sophomore year. He was captain of the Pistons teams that won NBA championships in the late 1980s and early 1990s. After his 
NBA playing career, Thomas pursued various professional interests, including ownership of the Continental Basketball 
Association, before joining the Indiana Pacers organization. Isiah is a particularly apt spokesman for lifelong learning, having 
completed his college degree six years after he left college in order to keep a promise made to his mother. He is one of the most 
recognizable public figures in Indiana, and he has enthusiastically chosen The Possibility Network as a part of his public 
contribution to the state. 

□ The Personal Learning Assistant Software 

At the heart of The Possibility Network is an innovative software package designed to serve as an adult learner’s one-stop shop to 
find, gain access to, and manage lifelong learning activities. The software is free to the users and can be accessed at <http:// 
www.indianalearn.com>. It is also available as an installed program if the user prefers. It is made up of three related components. 
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0 The Personal Learning Assistant is a personal lifelong learning portal that lets learners create a personal profile, access 
career coaching and personal assessment tools, search a dynamic cataiogue of courses and programs from partner 
institutions, enter Instant Messenger chats with institutional representatives, register at multiple institutions from a single 
portal using dynamically generated forms, manage a degree program through a simple set of degree audit screens that use 
an XML-based degree audit mark-up language, and manage financial accounts with multiple providers usingsecure financial 
transactions and reports. One of the original aims of the Personal Learning Assistant soflware is to let an adult student 
compare current credits with the requirements ofvarious degree programs offered byTPN partners in orderto choose the best 
match, then to assemble a degree according to the audit rules of the chosen institutions, by selecting course offerings from 
a variety of institutions and “credit-bearing” academic instruments. This goal remains unmet at this writing, but is under 
discussion by at least one of the TPN partners. The Personal Learning Assistant, coupled with its supporting structures, 
provides an ideal vehicle to implement this vision. In addition, the project team watches with anticipation as the Indiana 
Commission for Higher Education works through the intricacies of the Transfer Indiana Project. This project would define a 
range oftransfer agreements among institutions within the state. One component it would require-the ability to unofficially 
match current credits against degree requirements-is already available from the DARS project at Miami University of Ohio. 

0 The Personal Learning Lab is a collaborative virtual workspace built around a highly intuitive topic map navigatorthat allows 
both faculty and learners to search, combine, and manipulate SCORM compliant content and learning objects. The Personal 
Learning Lab provides a generative learning environment in which to play any set of SCORM conformant learning objects, as 
well as a set of tools for interacting with the objects and with other learners. In addition, the Lab offers facuity members an 
embedded instructional design moduie to assist in the process of using learning objects to create online courses or online 
course companion sites. This component is currently in test development. 

0 The OneCampus Integration Platform is an integration system that uses Web services to simply and inexpensively integrate 
diverse campus systems. This underlying architecture allows the Personal Learning Assistant and the Personal Learning Lab 
to dynamically access, transact with, and display the output of diverse campus transaction systems without storing sensitive 
data outside the confines of protected servers. OneCampus allows for role-based access to the Personal Learning Assistant. 
Academic advisors have been some of the most enthusiastic users of this role-based login since it allows them to view their 
advisees’ degree audits online in a simple, highly readable, but authoritative format. This integration platform is what allows 
the approximately 9000 courses and 300 degree programs contained in the Personal LearningAssistant’s dynamic catalogue 
to be continually up-to-date with little or no extra work on the part of partner staff. It is also what allows the Personal Learning 
Assistant to display degree audit and financial account information from disparate student information systems in a common 
user interface. 

The Personal Learning Assistant software was released first as a rich client application installed from a CD-ROM. It is currently 
being ported to the Web so that it will soon be an entirely Web-based application. Most of the functionality described above is 
currently available through the installed or Web versions of the software. The bulk of the project’s technical development is 
scheduled to be completed by August 2003. 



Project Implementation Cycle and Current Progress 

The grant provided a four-year timeline for The Possibility Network project. The first year was dedicated to research, technical 
development, and initial publication of the project. The project team talked extensively with the ieaders and partners of the Indiana 
College Network to discover ways in which the two projects might complement each other. Learning Assistant Technoiogies formed 
its structure, began hiring staff, researched avaiiable components and development tools, and launched the design and technical 
development phases of the Personal LearningAssistant software. 

The second year was dedicated to staff recruitment, partner recruitment, and pilot testing of the project elements. The Personal 
Learning Assistant software was tested with groups of users, and was rigorously reviewed by TPN staff. The lessons learned were 
incorporated in numerous updates and improvements. The first learning consultants were hired, and a test was made of the initial 
concept of using mall kiosks to deliver information. During the last six months of the second year, the TPN staff dedicated their 
attentions almost exclusively to the recruitment of partners. Two years of effort paid off with a broad diversity of high-profile partners 
joining the project. 

The third and fourth years will be dedicated to full marketingof TPN in an attempt to prove whetherthe concepts embodied in thegrant 
proposal will gain acceptance with the adult citizens of the project’s three pilot regions. 

The Network of Collaborators 

TPN is a highly collaborative partnership. This bodes well for its long-term success, but it also has created its own set of challenges. 
The project team consists of three sets of people. 
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First, as the original grantee, Indiana Wesleyan University has administrative oversight of 
TPN. TPN has its own director (Dr. LaVerne Ludden) and staff, and is under the administrative 
umbrella of the College of Adult and Graduate Studies at Indiana Wesleyan University. 

Learning Assistant Technologies, Inc., is the originator of the Personal Learning Assistant 
software, and is under contract to Indiana Wesleyan University to provide and support the 
software for TPN. 

TPN has its own users group made up of representatives from the partners. The Indiana 
Vocational Technical State College and the Indiana College Network (ICN) joined IWU as 
charter members ofTPN. ICN is Indiana’s highly successful version of a virtual university. It is 
a service that lists all the distance education offerings of the state’s public institutions in a 
common clearinghouse and allows students to transfer these courses among participating 
institutions. 

strategy for Sustainability 

The original grant proposal referenced Fathom as an example of an experimental program 
designed to provide greater access to high-quality learning content. Fathom was mounted by 
Columbia University in collaboration with such partners as the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, the British Library, Cambridge University Press, the University of 
Chicago, and the University of Michigan system. In january 2003 Columbia University an- 
nounced its closure of the project (Carlson, 2003). This announcement follows the recent 
demise of other high-profile experimental programs that sought to provide access to lifelong 
learning through innovative methods. These closures highlight the challenge of sustaining 
highly innovative projects within the lifelong learning sector. 

It is clearly important to have a strategy for sustainability. But as these projects show, it is 
difficult to predict at the outset whether a sustainability strategy will work. After all, these 
projects that failed had such strategies in place. Clearly, despite some of the recently touted 
“free” content and delivery projects currently being pursued under the auspices of large 
higher education institutions, there are no free rides, even for very worthy ventures. Experi- 
ments such as these must be paid for either by the usersthemselves, by state legislaturesthat 
wish to sustain a learning-friendly state infrastructure, by corporate entities that find a value 
proposition they can embrace, by university systems that see these projects as a part of their 
service mission, or by philanthropic organizations that are willing and able to maintain a long- 
termcommitmenttothe developmentofinnovativeand alternative means of providinglearning. 

As one studies both these closures and those that remain in operation, one may discern some 
common threads that have a bearing on sustainability. First, it appears that projects like 
these have to make an educated decision at the outset about the identity of their true “paying customer,” and then make sure they 
deliver the value for which that customer is willing to pay. Unfortunately, this is harder than it sounds, and it is particularly foreign to 
the higher education mindset. Projects that originate in the higher education arena often seem to define the value proposition they 
offer to their customers based on the provider’s vision, instead of the other way around. That still works in high-profile traditional 
higher education. They can still tell the paying customer what they are going to offer, and the customer will buy it (with enormous help 
from thefederal government in the form of financial aid). Butthis approach does not work when higher education projects move outside 
the traditional boundaries, and when the federal government is less willing to aid the paying customer. Thus, one aspect of a successful 
sustainability strategy must be a clear understanding of who the paying customer is, and what that customer is asking for. 

Second, experimental projects such as these seem to have difficulty making the transition from the high-cost, capital-intensive 
development stage to the lean-cost structures that are needed to sustain day-to-day operation. They use grants of one kind or another 
as investment capital to fund the development stage. But then they seem to continue into the business delivery stage with cost 
structures that are completely out of proportion to what the market for their services will bear. Thus, it seems that another aspect of 
a successful sustainability strategy is to have a clear vision of how to make the transition from the developmental stage to the 
operational stage. 

Third, it seems that at least some of these highly innovative projects might have succeeded if they could have bought more time to 
learn their lessons and find their true audiences. After all, education itself has never been a self-sustaining economic activity, and 
many would argue that it should not be a market-driven activity. Education at the primary, secondary, and tertiary levels survives 
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because the federal government and state legislatures provide the financial means for it to do so. When innovative programs are 
closed, the headlines are usually some variation of the Fathom headline: “After Losing Millions Innovative Program Closes.” In one 
sense, this is an understandable perspective. But this mindset overlooks a blatantly obvious fact. Every year state legislatures invest 
billions of dollars in K-12 and higher education systems with no thought that those institutions will ever become economically self- 
sustaining. Their cash inflows from products sold and services rendered are never expected to payfortheir cost structures. If this were 
not the case, every year the headlines would read: “Despite Billions in Public Investment State University System Continues to Lose 
Money.” Nevertheless, the system continues to operate as it has in the past because society believes these systems are worth the 
annual investment. Unfortunately, this long-term financial commitment is not often provided to highly innovative programs, and 
therefore itisdifficulttodiscoverthose innovations whose value proposition might have been worth keepingforthe long run. If there 
is a sustainability lesson here, it is to keep cost structures as lean as possible, to find multiple sources of revenue, and to buy as much 
time as possible to prove whether the underlying concepts being tested have long-term merit. 

All of these factors bear directly on the experience of The Possibility Network. The project leadership team continues to hone its 
understanding of who its true paying customer will be in the long term. The leadership team must work to keep the long-term TPN 
infrastructure costs as low as they can be. It must continue to explore the optimum mix of revenue generators, such as fees to be 
charged participatingmembers and the saleof ancillary products and services. (Currently, non-profitinstitutions pay no fees to belong 
to the network, while for-profit learning providers pay an 8 percent share of revenues generated by non-financial aid related 
enrollments.) And the team must buy time to establish the service in the minds of adult learners in Indiana. Initial responses from 
individual learners as well as from business and service organizations are almost invariably positive. This seems to indicate that the 
fundamental concept has a chance to succeed, but only time will tell. 

Whether individual projects such as The Possibility Network or Fathom survive, the following comment about Fathom is an important 
observation: “I think Fathom was a great experiment,” said James L. Hilton, associate provost for academic information and 
instructional technology affairs at the University of Michigan. “The problems that Fathom was trying to address-how to connect with 
lifelong learners, how to provide authenticated information-is an important challenge that is still out there. ...I wish that the national 
economics could have supported a longer experiment” (Carlson, 2003). Eventually, society must find sustainable ways to address 
these needs. 



Some Transferability Insights 

As the project has developed, several sets of challenges have unfolded. One major challenge has been to obtain the buy-in and 
participation of potential partners. Another major challenge has been to design, develop, and deploy the technology associated with 
the project. Finally, there is the marketing and recruitment challenge of attracting users to the services provided by the project. 
Reflection on the first two years yields the following insights related to these challenges. 

First, it has taken two years of intensive work to educate potential partners, overcome reservations, and create buy-in. An important 
issue that has arisen in this area has been the need to develop an acceptable balance between participation in and control of the 
project by partners. This issue will continue to require attention as the project matures. One institution has refused to join because 
its leaders felt they would have an insufficient amount of control over its direction. The leadership team has sought to create an 
approach that will allow the project to move forward at the speed of the nimblest partners, rather than being forced to progress at the 
speed of those least willing to innovate. 

Second, in developing technology-intensive projects such as this one, there is great potential for misunderstanding and tension in 
the relationship between the project leadership and the technology providers. It has been important to create and maintain a daily 
communication channel between the two. Technology providers need to develop their deliverables according to the needs of the 
project team. In return, it is important for the project team to clearly specify the desired deliverables and to be willing to adjust time- 
frames and budgets when deliverables change. 

Third, one of the interesting insights gleaned thus far in this project is the firsthand perspective it has provided into the actual state 
of the Indiana education community’s technology infrastructure. There are real bright spots of creativity and progress, but in general 
institutional infrastructures have proven to be a challenging mixture of new and old. Technology staffs are hard-pressed to keep up 
with existing demands. This has slowed down the implementation of some aspects of the project’s technology components. 

Fourth, there is a high level of receptivity and support for the project among adult educators and business leaders. It would seem that 
there is a definite need and market for the product that TPN is creating. Whether this support and need can be translated into 
sustainability has yet to be seen. 

Fifth, a flexible, cutting-edge tool like the Personal Learning Assistant has multiple applications. The basic design of the software can 
be adapted for use by high schools, traditional college programs, and corporate training programs. In fact, the strongest potential for 
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long-term sustainability of the project may come from corporations that understand the benefits of such an innovative program for 
workforce development and management of the corporate learning activities. 



Conclusion 

In conclusion, the authors would like to publicly thank Ms. Sara Cobb (Vice President for Education, Lilly Endowment, Inc.) for her 
unwavering and insightful support of this project, as well as President Jim Barnes of Indiana Wesleyan University for his willingness 
to undertake such an experimental project. 

The project has been the occasion of great personal and professional development for those Involved In it. Even at the current stage 
of development, it appears that this project may allow the partners to harness the power of Innovation that comes as people and 
organizations work together on the edges of their established boundaries. Being willing to work together at the intersections of 
territorial and disciplinary boundaries, where language and values and operational procedures may sometimes clash, seems to hold 
forth the promise that a truly Innovative, concerted response to the lifelong learning needs of the state may one day emerge. 



Note 

Portions of this article were taken from the original grant proposal authored by David Wright, Michael Boivin, Mark Smith, and Daniel 
Wright, "A Dream of Distinction: Building a Higher Education Access Infrastructure for the 21^* Century," Indiana Wesleyan University, 
May 2000. 
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Partnerships and Adult Learning: 
Delivering Bachelor’s Degree 
Completion Programs 

Tracey S. Hebert 



Background 

Enrollment patterns in undergraduate higher education in the United States have changed steadily over the past three decades. The 
National Center for Education Statistics reported in 2002 that 73 percent of all undergraduates are “non-traditional” (Choy, 2002). 
Using NCES’s definition for non-traditional students, 56 percent of undergraduate students can be classified as moderately to highly 
non-traditional, with the remaining 17 percent having at least one characteristic making them minimally non-traditional. Public two- 
year institutions enroll the highest percentage of non-traditional students; 40 percent of enrollees at public two-year institutions are 
considered highly non-traditional, while 90 percent are considered between minimally and highly non-traditional. 

Changing dynamics in higher education duringthe past few decades have led many four-year institutions to consider expandingtheir 
academic offerings to include degree programs targeted specifically at the non-traditional adult learner. The substantial number of 
non-traditional students coming out of community colleges are among the increasing population of working adults who seek to 
advance their careers, improve their credentials, or enrich themselves through the pursuit of a college degree. Many institutions 
looking for new revenue opportunities have found this large population of adult learners to be a perpetual source of prospective 
students to target and attract. 

In order to be successful in targeting the adult audience, many colleges have determined to adopt philosophies, methodologies, and 
processes that assist them in becoming adult learning focused institutions. These institutions creatively develop degree completion 
programs made up of upper division courses that complement and build upon the lower division credits that students receive at 
community colleges or elsewhere. These institutions have also learned to position institutiohal processes, services, and resources 
to meet the needs ofthe adult learning audience. 

Partnerships between senior institutions and community colleges have also created unique opportunities for non-traditional adult 
learners. Certain community colleges in Michigan and in other states have invited senior ihstitutions to offer degree completion 
programs in university centers, which are typically located on the community college’s campus. Students can obtain associate’s 
degrees and certificates from the community college and seamlessly continue their educational pursuits toward a bachelor’s degree 
on the same campus. 

Rochester College was established in 1959 and forthe majority of time since then, it was a small college focused on providing Christian 
liberalartseducation to the traditional student. In recentyears, the administration and faculty recognized the changing demographics 
of higher education and extended the college’s mission to include serving non-traditional adult learners. Rochester College enrolled 
its first students in an adult learningfocused program in the summer of 1997 - Th^ program was Successful and grew rapidly, enrollingi20 
students in the nexttwoyears. In 1999, RochesterCollegebecameapartnerattheMacombCommunityCollegeUniversityCenter,andayear 
later at the Mott Community College University Center. The adult program enrollment has grown more than 250 percent since 1999. 



The University Center Concept 

Community college university centers are an innovative concept that allows students to seamlessly pursue a bachelor’s degree on the 
same campus that they obtained their associate’s degrees. State budgets are increasingly strapped for resources, making the 
founding of new public senior Institutions unfeasible. An attractive alternative for counties that have community colleges but do not 
have four-year institutions is to invite existing four-year institutions to partner with the community colleges and offer degree 
completion programs on their campuses. Typically, the community college will adopt a non-competitive environment that allows 
each degree program to be offered by only one institution. The Department of Education also allows students enrolled in such 
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collaborative arrangements to receive financial aid while taking courses from both institutions, giving the students even greater 
flexibility (Leibovitz, 2000). 



Adult Learning Focused Institutions 

Adult learner focused programs are becoming increasingly popular in higher education, especially among small private colleges. A 
significant number of journal and periodical articles and books have examined the dynamics of adult learners, adult learningtheory, 
and adult learner focused programs. In a broad sense, adult education can be viewed as a field of theory as much as any other field 
of education or social practice. This arena of higher education has served as a platform for innovation by bringing about newideas and 
practices regarding the delivery of education, and it has also drawn much discussion and debate. Issues of quality assurance, 
legitimacy of theoretical foundation, and impact on institutional mission are among the topics that face adult learning theorists and 
practitioners. 

Though adult learner focused programs are found in different types of institutions. It is Interesting to note that they exist in a high 
percentage of private, church-related colleges. In the United States 64.6 percent of church-related colleges have one or more 
bachelor's degree-granting programs targeted specifically at non-traditional adult students. Sixty percent of these programs started 
within the last decade (Winston, 1999). 

Decision-makers should spend significant time considering whether offering adult learner focused programs Is appropriate for their 
institution. Before an institution decides to provide programs targeted at adult learners. It should first consider whether it is ready 
to provide the kind of service that should accompany such a program. The question for the Institution and decision-makers is, “Do we 
want to become an adult learner focused institution with all of the responsibilities and requirements that come with that assertion?” 
This requiresa great dealof planningand assessment ofthe adjustments the Institution will need to make toeffectively meet the needs 
of adult learners. 

Additionally, adult degree programs must have operational foundations grounded in academic values and philosophy that serve as 
the basis for planning, design, implementation, and assessment. The discussion should consider concepts such as andragogy, 
pedagogy, and adult learning theory (Tisdell & Taylor, 2000). David Price stated it this way: “Adult Learning is devoted to our 
philosophies of practice. How we as teachers, facilitators, program planners and managers, operationalize our knowledge of practice 
through our values and beliefs that help to shape it” (Price, 2000). 

Institutions considering the implementation of adult learner focused programs and degree completion programs targeted at non- 
traditional learners should first begin by exploring their own values, beliefs, and prejudices. To credibly deliver these types of 
programs, more needs to be considered than the identification of a collection of courses to be offered. An effective adult learner 
focused program, whether it is a degree completion program or otherwise, requires the resources, support, and effort of most ofthe 
institution. The Council for Adult and Experiential Learning lists eight principles of effectiveness for serving adult learners: outreach, 
life and career planning, financing, assessment of learning outcomes, teaching-learning process, student support systems, technol- 
ogy, and strategic partnerships (GAEL, 2000). john Taylor, Associate Director ofthe Higher Learning Commission states that “issues 
such as scope, oversight, content, consistency, relevance, integrity, and support services may challenge the Institution deliveringthe 
programs as well as those responsible for evaluating them” (Taylor, 2000). The effective implementation of these types of programs 
requires many segments ofthe campus community to work together. 



Degree Completion Programs 

Degree completion programs take on different characteristics and methodologies from one institution to the next. Most programs 
enroll students who have sixty or more credit hours earned during previous enrollments. Many programs offer alternative course 
schedules that are accelerated orcompressed,promisingthe the opportunity for students to complete theirdegrees in fewerthan two 
years. Credit may be offered for training that has been assessed and recommended by the American Council on Education or the 
ProgramonNon-CollegiateSponsored Instruction. Credit may also beawarded for prior learning experlencesthrough the development 
of a prior learning portfolio. It should be noted that, although many institutions offer credit for prior learning, at least some institutions 
find that only a small percentage of enrollees actually engage in and complete the processes to obtain such credit. 



Academic Challenges 

Degree completion programs offered at university centers bring a set of complexities that require extra attention and focus on the part 
of program designers and implementers. Rochester College has found that students transferring from community colleges are 
generally well prepared for the program's core courses, but many students have the same deficiencies in writing composition skills 
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as exist in a large percentage of higher education institutions, including top universities (Bartlett, 2003). Students may have taken 
lower division composition courses at the community college or other four-year institutions and still demonstrate weak composition 
skills. Program administrators arefaced with the political sensitivity of beingguestson these college campuses while holdingstudents 
to higher writing standards than they had to meet at the host institution. To address this issue, many programs implement a variety 
of initiatives to raise awareness among students about the importance oftheir writing skills. Writing across the curriculum strategies 
and program portfolios are among the commonly used approaches. 



Operational Challenges 

The university center model requires institutions to deliver courses and student services away from their main campuses. Despite the 
multiplicity of institutional processes involved, students attending the university center should have their needs met without having 
to make lengthy trips to the institution’s main campus. Some institutions attempt to meet this need by having a staff person on site 
one ortwo days each week. However, Rochester College has a full-time employee atthe university center who is cross-trained to assist 
students with many different needs and assist as a liaison between the student and other departments as appropriate. 

Faculty hiring for adult degree completion programs encompasses a broad range of issues. Lack of awareness and understanding of 
the needs of adult students and of howto provide effective instruction forthat audience can be an obstacle for success. Stanley Gabor 
suggests that many institutions, program developers, and faculty are well versed in the traditional educational experience common 
to most. It is when an adult education program is developed that the traditional system breaks down In both design and 
implementation. This is due to the lack of training for a different program model as well as failure to shift one’s paradigm from one 
audience to another. This can be catastrophic for an adult education program (Gabor, 1996). Other faculty Issues include finding 
qualified instructors who live in geographic proximity to the university center, communication between academic departments and 
program sites, and training faculty to implement policies designed specifically for the adult program. 



A Portable Model? 

Rochester College currently offers adult degree completion programs at two university centers. Rochester has also recently embarked 
on a unique initiative that implements the university center degree completion program model at Specs Howard School of Broadcast 
Arts. Though there are distinct differences between community colleges and technical schools, Rochester has found significant value 
in the partnership. Rochester College’s communication department wanted to deliver a comprehensive mass communication degree 
without incurring the cost of reproducing the technical infrastructure of a school of broadcast arts. Through the partnership, both 
institutions are able to deliver a strong curriculum, combiningthe liberal arts and communications theory offered at Rochester College 
with thetechnicaltrainingofferedattheschoolofbroadcastarts.Theoperationalaspectsofdeliveringtheprogramaresimilarto those 
of the university center model. The infrastructure that was in place to effectively deliver degree completion programs at the university 
center is used to deliver the same type of program at the technical institution. 



Conclusion 

Becoming an adult learner focused institution that effectively delivers adult degree completion programs is a complex endeavor. It 
requires commitment on the part of many within an institution to see beyond their traditional boundaries and think creatively about 
how to deliver services to an audience that may be distinctly different from the one they typically serve. This endeavor may include 
envisioning and developing partnerships that facilitate the delivery of programs on the partner institution’s campus. Once an 
institution has learned howto partner effectively with other institutions to deliver adult programs, it mayfindthatthere are numerous 
opportunities to provide educational opportunities for students who did not previously have them. 
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Quality Sells: Maintaining Quality 
In the For-Profit Environment 

Jim Patton, Paula Peinovich, Paula Singer, and Kathy Winberry 



Introduction 

This presentation will focus on strategies used by Sylvan Learning Systems’ Online Higher Education division and its academic businesses, 
Walden University, National Technological University, and Canterand Associates, tosupport growth with quality, integrity, and profitabil- 
ity. Its purpose is to challenge the higher education community to think beyond the traditional view that growth and profits come 
at the expense of quality in the world of for-profit higher education. 

Just over a year and a half ago. Sylvan Learning Systems opened a new division called Online Higher Education to extend to higher 
education the corporation’s mission to provide learners with the tools they need to succeed in education and in life. With the vision 
to bring the same opportunities for educational and personal success to working adults that the K-12 division brings to youth, the 
Sylvan leadership is building the division through acquisition of postsecondary organizations delivering higher education at a 
distance to mid-career professionals. 

The mission of Online Higher Education reflects those of the organizations it has acquired, namely bringing access to high-quality 
higher education to those who otherwise would be unable to benefit from such programs because of family and career obligations, 
or lack of access, geographically, to relevant programs. Walden University, National Technological University, and Canter and 
Associates are currently the organizations that make up Online Higher Education, and these formerly unrelated organizations are knit 
together by the passion for access and the belief in quality, integrity, and student centeredness. All operate as for-profit institutions, 
and all share the same goal, to promote access through growth with quality and integrity as well as profitability. 

Walden University offers doctoral and master’s degrees at a distance in the schools of education, health and human services, 
management and psychology, and undergraduate degrees at a distance in the school of management. Its mission is to create broad 
access to higher education and to create a positive social impact by developing scholar/practitioners intent on improving their 
communities and organizations through inquiry and action. National Technological University offers master’s degrees at a distance 
in a variety of engineering disciplines, with a mission of servingthe advanced educational access needs ofthe engineering community. 
Canter and Associates develops materials that can be licensed by universities to utilize in their master’s programs or individual 
courses. Itsmission istoincreasethe effectivenessofteachers in theclassroom, so that K-12 students willbetterfulfilltheir potential. 

Thus, all ofthe Online Higher Education programs appeal to professional working adults, usually in the middle of their careers, who 
already have significant educational experience and expertise, and who come with high expectations about the quality of their 
educational experience. The president and CEO ofthe division, Paula Singer, is fond of saying that it is only quality that sells and that 
it is shortsighted to believe that leaders can grow an organization’s size, scope, and, yes, profits by limiting or compromising quality. 



The View from the Traditional Establishment 



The higher education establishment often looks skeptically at for-profit higher education because ofthe belief that profits come at 
the expense of quality. The complaints against the for-profits are legion, often beginning with the market and consumer focus ofthe 
programs and services and extending to the faculty employment, training, and evaluation systems. It is as if the expansion ofthe for- 
profits threatens the future viability ofthe entire higher education enterprise. There is, however, another way to look at it. 




The great strength of higher education in the United States is the diversity of institutions with a diversity of missions. And in the US 
where education has come to be considered a democratic right rather than an aristocratic privilege, there is certainly need for a rich 
diversity of institutions to serve learners with differing needs and differing interests. Particularly since the majority of those enrolled 
in colleges and universities today are overthe age of twenty-five, one size institution and institutional mission does not fit all. Diversity 
strengthens the enterprise rather than diminishing it, and the for-profits are an emerging and important factor in that diversity. 
Further, there is as much diversity amongthe for-profits as there is among the public and independent not-for-profit institutions. One 
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cannot assume that all for-profits are of similar mission and quality, just as we know that the not-for-profits can be differentiated 
across a range of missions and quality. 

That for-profits are expanding, thus, need not be viewed by the traditional establishment as a threat to its future. With millions of 
potential lifelong learners lookingforaccesstohighereducation,thefor-profits only enrich the higher education establishment and, 
in fact, will raise the quality of the entire enterprise through increased competition. 



The Sylvan Online Higher Education Definition of Quality 

Sylvan Online Higher Education (OHE) depends equally on a quality tripod of education, technology, and business. Each legsupports 
services to students, who are simultaneously learners, end users of technology, and consumers of services. For OHE failure to serve 
students in any role is failure to serve them in all roles. Therefore, all members of the community, regardless of their assignment to 
an educational, technology, or business function, are equally invested in the whole quality tripod, since compromise in one area 
compromises the integrity of the whole. 

As a new division, the firsttask in ensuring quality that the leaders of Online Higher Education faced was to define it explicitly in order 
to understand and recognize success, as well as areas for improvement. The definition of a quality program for all OHE organizations 
is one In which student expectations are exceeded, the educational experience leads to long-term enthusiasm, and the outcomes 
result in increased personal and professional success. This definition of quality assumes that mid-career professionals coming to 
higher education have needs and interests in several dimensions; and, as noted above. Online Higher Education conceptualizes them 
and serves them not only as learners, but also as end users of technology and as consumers of educational programs and services. 
It is against this definition and these studerit rples that OHE conducts research and assessment to demonstrate explicitly the quality 
of programs and services offered by the OHE organizations. The environment at OHE is characterized by a willingness to create 
measures and collect data on outcomes, and to use those data to redesign practices to improve quality. 



Demonstrating Quality 

The higher education establishment is able to recognize quality in colleges and universities by traditional indicators including the 
pedigree and publications of faculty, the size of the endowment, the library collection, research funding and rankings, SAT scores of 
incoming students, the reputation of graduates, the size and beauty of physical plant, and Carnegie classifications, to name just a few 
of the commonly understood indicators. These indicators are not relevant for Walden University, National Technological University, 
and Canter and Associates, which delivertheirprogramsatadistancetoadult learners. Because the traditional indicators are missing, 
often (and unhappily) the traditional establishment assumes that quality is missing as well. 

Sylvan Online Higher Education demonstrates quality in a different way, namely by the outcomes it achieves. The organization 
embraces as a part of Its culture the necessity of presenting concrete evidence of its quality, rather than Input indicators. Quality is 
not presumed; It is hunted down. It is measured and quantified, and the evidence is studied carefully and continuously to improve. 



Students are first and foremost learners who have selected an Online Higher Education institution because it will help them meet an 
educational goal. OHEcontinually strives to link knowledge about learningand its learners to the practice ofteachingandtothe design 
of the online curricula. It seeks evidence of educational quality through some traditional methods, including retention and completion 
rates; assessment of how well students have met the learning goals laid out by the faculty through capstone assessments in all 
programs; and graduates* success, tracked as they advance in their careers with follow-up surveys and employer feedback. It also 
seeks evidence In some innovative ways, including, for instance, third party experimental design research on both teacher and student 
performance of education graduates who are classroom teachers. 
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Besides being learners, adult students are also end users of technology and, while they may be knowledgeable and skilled 
professionals, they may not be sophisticated end users. Thus, Online Higher Education programs offer students online training 
programs In the technology before they even begin their academic orientation programs, so that students are thoroughly versed as 
end users of the learning platform before they begin. Additionally, all students in Online Higher Education programs are given a 
personal online concierge-a technical support specialist whom the learner can connect with seamlessly through a personal portal, 
the same portal the learners use to access all relevant academic services, including the bookstore and the library. The concierge is 
there not only to react to student needs, but also to provide regular outreach and monitoring of student problems. In addition, 
academic advisers are available online to assist with values clarification, decision making, and program planning. The staff who serve 
in the concierge and adviser roles provide continuous feedback about student problems, which on a weekly basis is aggregated into 
reports that tell program managers the top issues that need to be addressed that week. Thus, OHE has its hands on the student pulse 
at all times, and is focused on solutions to short-term student problems. 
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Students are also consumers of higher education services. As such, they have high expectations about the responsiveness and 
assurance that their college or university providesfbrthem. Students learningat a distance can sometimes feel isolated. OHEprovides 
close personal contact between students and academic advisers/assistants so that their need to feel “connected” at all times is met. 
OME programs use traditional methods of measuring student satisfaction, including not only end-of-course evaluations, but also 
annual benchmarking surveys of student satisfaction. Further, faculty satisfaction is surveyed annually, since faculty are closest to 
the students and their concerns often stem from students’ concerns. Information from these surveys is fed back to faculty and staff 
for program improvement. 

Of course, OHE studies financial reports, growth reports, and student pipeline trends, all of which indicate profitability, in addition, 
it conducts extensive and multi-faceted market research of competitors and of program opportunities. The information gleaned from 
these reports is combined with outcomes assessment of students as learners, with information about students’ largest concerns as 
end users, and with research on their satisfaction as consumers, to assess how the OHE tripod is succeeding, against its definition 
of quality. Where there are gaps, improvements are pursued, always with the goal of increasing program quality and strengthening 
program integrity. All ofthe research, assessment, and analysis at OHEareaimed at giving visibility to the issues that students in OHE 
programs are facing, in diligently pursuing quality, the most important indicators to Walden University, National Technological 
University, and Canter and Associates are those that lead to improvement, not those that indicate how good they already are. 



Jim Patton is Provost at National Technological University in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Paula Peinovich is President and Provost at Walden University in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Paula Singer is President and CEO of Sylvan Learning Systems in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Kathy Winberry is Senior Vice President and General Manager at Canter and Associates in Los Angeles, California. 
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Building on Our Strengths Together: 
Secondary and Postsecondary Partners 

Debra Cox and Mary J. Steeno 



History 

In 1998 Randy Maddock, then a teacher In Big Rapids High School (BRHS) who was working on completing an MA in counseling at 
Central Michigan University, completed a counseling internship at Ferris State University (Ferris) in the Educational and Career 
Counseling Center (ECCC). Carole lones, educational counselor in the ECCC, was his internship supervisor. While working in the ECCC 
the summers of 1998 and 1999. Randy assisted with the registration of incoming college freshmen during the Ferris summer 
registration program. 

Randy was impressed with how Ferris advised and registered students who were undecided about their majors. He stated several 
times that he wished something similar could be done for high school students, but that high school counselors didn’t have the time. 
He developed a survey consisting of ninety-three questions and administered it to 1.160 high school students at BRHS to ascertain 
what they felt were their greatest educational and career needs. He used the survey as the basis of his master’s thesis. 

The top four needs reported by the students were 

o Help making decisions about college 

o Help in exploring careers 

o Preparation for finding jobs 

o Opportunity to learn from others 

During the summer Randy and Carole discussed ways in which the university could assist the high school in meeting this need. Using 
the survey results, they developed and designed a course to help students identify their career interests, select a college to meet their 
educational goals, and understand the transition process between high school and college. The career portion was based on the 
following four-step model. 

o Self-assessment 

o Career awareness 

o Reality testing 

o Decision making and implementation 

The course Included use of the Strong Interest Inventory, the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, and various values assessments, along with 
job shadowing opportunities, oral presentations, and written journals. After much discussion, it was offered as a high school course, 
taught on the Ferris campus, and articulated as a three-credit elective for those who enrolled at Ferris after their high school 
graduation. The course was offered the first time in fall 1998 by Big Rapids High Schooland was co-taught by Randy and Carole. Twelve 
students were enrolled. 

In winter 1999, Morley Stanwood High School (MSHS) opted to offer the class to their students, using the same format. Twenty-four 
students took part. This class was co-taught by the MSHS counselor, Gerri Hanna, and Ferris’ educational counselor, Debra Cox. 
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Course evaluations at both high schools indicated a high degree of satisfaction on the part of the students and counselors. All felt it 
was a very worthwhile endeavor, though very time-intensive for the high school and Ferris counselors. A survey of the students who 
participated yielded the following information about the students’ postsecondary graduation activities. 
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73 percent of the students went to college. 

13 percent of the students began working. 

13 percent of the students moved, entered the armed services, or did not respond to the survey. 



As the Ferris counselors received requests from other high schools to offerthis course to their students, an alternative to the successful 
model began to evolve. The consensus at Ferris was that it was an excellent course but too time-intensive for the Ferris counselors to 
be able to respond to all of the requests. All agreed, however, that high school students need this kind of assistance. 

The Ferris counselors began to search for a way to help high school counselors provide counselingto their students in a more efficient 
and effective way. 



The Strategy 

In an attempt to address the needs being expressed by area high schools, Ferris counselors In the ECCC drafted a six-week career 
exploration program, titled Career Choices. The program was structured as follows: Students would meet in their home high schools 
for six one-hour weekly sessions, and then come to the Ferris campus for an on-campus career day. The six-session workshop was not 
as extensive as the forty-five-hour course, but it covered the basic self-assessment and career awareness elements: 

o Interests 

o Personality 

o Values 

o Skills 

o Research 

o Information and exploration 

The exercises and activities used in the workshop were an eclectic array of tools that had been used with success in the fifteen-week 
course and in other workshops. Several career activity options were available for each day In the workshop. 

The ECCC invited three local high schools to review this draft proposal. Proximity to Ferris and a previously expressed Interest in 
working with Ferris were the deciding factors in the selection of schools that would participate. Four schools participated in the pilot 
program duringwinter2ooi.Ateacherorcounselorfrom each school collaborated with the Ferris counselors. Each high school focused 
the workshop on junior and senior students. A total of forty-five students participated, as listed below: 



Big Rapids High School o6 students 

Baldwin Alternative High School lo students 

Chippewa Hills High School 19 students 

Morley Stanwood High School 10 students 



One of the biggest challenges for this workshop was incorporating the Michigan Career Pathways model of the Michigan Department 
of Career Development (MDCD) into a usable format. The MDCD model is used widely by career centers, community colleges, and high 
schools in Michigan. There are six pathways (groupings of related careers) in the model: 

o Arts and communication 
o Business management and marketing technology 
o Engineering, manufacturing, and industrial technology 
o Health sciences 

o Human services 

o Natural sciences and agri-science 



O 
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By using the Michigan Career Pathways model, Ferris counselors were able to allow students to select a **career cluster” to explore, 
rather than trying to narrow their interests to a specific program or major at this time. The ECCC used this model for the breakout 
sessions of the on-campus day. 

The on-campus day included: attending Career Pathways sessions with academic counselors, discussing financing college with 
admission and financial aid counselors, eating in a diningfacility, touring a residence hall room, taking a bus tour of the campus, and 
participating in a team building exercise in the student recreation center. 

The ECCC called upon the educational counselors assigned to Ferris’s six undergraduate colleges to develop a breakout session for 
each Career Pathway. Mary Steeno developed the health sciences Career Pathway. Though the Ferris counselors feel that their 
presentations need continued development to better accommodate use of the Career Pathways model, this initial effort was a 
tremendous stride forward for Ferris. The Ferris career day incorporates multiple elements, seeking to inform and engage students in 
the process oftheir career development. 

At the end of the six-week Career Choice program, the students and adults who participated in the workshop evaluated it. Overall 
results demonstrate a positive outcome, encouraging the Ferris counselors to continue the program. 

Some comments made by the students: 

"/ thought this was a good opportunity and I hope Chip Hills gets the choice to stay in this program. ” 

It was good...to help us try to choose our career. ” 

"/ found all information helpful and all my questions were all answered. ” 

"/ had a lot of fun and learned a lot about myself ” 

On-campus day activities that students especially liked (according to the surveys) were 

o The opportunity to spend time with the advisers (several students indicated they’d like more time) 
o Seeing a residence hall room 

o The team-building activities in the student recreation center 
o The bus tour of the campus 

At the end of the semester, a wrap-up meeting was held with the high school principals and counselors to share thoughts and 
observations about the program and to make recommendations for future programming. One suggestion offered by the high schools 
was to add another day to the six-week format. This additional day would provide students with more time for researching the Career 
Pathway system before attending the on-campus day. It was also agreed that future student populations would largely be freshmen 
and sophomores, to allow students time to adjust high school course plans to assist them in their preparation for careers of interest. 

The program is not completely free of cost to high school partners. Each school was assessed $20 per student, which covered the cost 
ofthe Strong Interest Inventory and the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. All copy costs and other expenses are covered by Ferris, including 
transportation for the Ferris counselors to the high schools. Ferris paid all expenses associated with the on-campus day except for the 
transportation costs for the high school students to get to the campus. 



Evolving Models 

o Some local schools have developed their own career programs and attend the career day portion ofthe program as a single 
activity involving Ferris personnel. This is becoming a very successful activity. As more local schools develop their own career 
programs, the Ferris model may become a stand-alone career day. Ferris counselors currently act as mentors to teachers and 
counselors and are ready to minimize contact with schools as needed. 

o A twelve-hour workshop has been designed and developed for counselors, teachers, school-to-work coordinators, and other 
career preparation personnel for delivery of Career Pathway information. The successful workshop is leading to multiple 
workshop offerings during the school year and the summer. 

Conclusion 

These career exploratory programs are provided by Ferris State University as a public service to the state of Michigan and its sons and 
daughters. Ferris State U niversity, located in Mecosta County, lies in the heart of one ofthe five poorest counties in the lower peninsula 
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of Michigan. Many students do not see college as a realistic goal. The on*campus day provides financial aid and scholarship 
information that changes this perception for a number of students. 

Likewise, employment opportunities in Mecosta County are minimal; therefore, helping students discover their talents and explore 
career options is a critical need. The university offers many two-year programs that can also ladder into four-year programs, providing 
reasonable careeropportunitiesforthese students. The career day exposure to the university (as we are told by high school counselors 
and teachers) has a tremendous personal and academic effect on these students. 



Debra Cox is Educational Counselor at Ferris State University in Big Rapids, Michigan. 
Mary J. Steeno is Educational Counselor at Ferris State University in Big Rapids, Michigan. 
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FIPSE Partnerships 
with Four Universities to 
Replicate an Academic Support Model 

John Kowalczyk and Joan Totten 



The structured Learning Assistance (SLA) Program at Ferris State University has been in existence since fall 1994. This unique 
academic support program was designed to help students-particularly incoming at-risk students trying to adjust to the demanding 
college academic environment-master course content and develop successful learning strategies. The program has also worked well 
with courses that were deemed to be high risk for failure or were considered to be entry-level or gateway courses. The SLA program 
affirms the historical mission of Ferris State University by raising the level of academic support so that all students can have a 
reasonable chance to succeed in their college careers. Ferris has a current student enrollment of approximately 8,000 on-campus 
students and is a predominantly (95 percent) residential live-on campus. Minority students make up about 10 percent of the student 
population. The ACT composite score has slowly increased from 17.0 five years ago to the current incoming freshman composite 
average of 20.0. This is due to tightening of the historically open-door admissions policy to a more selective admissions policy for the 
campus. 

The SLA program originated out of the realization that students were not availing themselves of existing academic support services 
on the campus. Students were hesitant to utilize tutorial services; supplemental instruction (SI) was being used only by students 
already doingwell in their courses; and stand-alone study skills courses were toogenericin nature toassist students in specific course 
content.The students who needed the most academic support were not receivingit because there was no mechanism to mandate their 
participation in academic support services. 

The SLA program features weekly th ree to four hour study and practice workshops in which students master course content to develop 
and apply specific learning strategies for the course. The workshops are led (facilitated) by trained paraprofessionals who collaborate 
with the course professor to develop workshop materials. The facilitators clarify lecture points for students and assist them in 
understanding the expectations of the professor. Aside from the extra workshop time, the course content for an SLA class is identical 
to that of a non-SLA class. The only difference is that if a student’s grade in the SLA class falls below a C average, that individual is 
required to attend all workshop sessions until the grade returns to a C or higher. Although enrolling in an SLA class is voluntary, there 
is a strict attendance policy designed so that students can receive the maximum benefit from their participation in the SLA program. 
Students are permitted to be absent from required workshops no more than fourtimes duringthe semester, and on thefifth absence, 
they are withdrawn and receive a failing grade (or a W) for the course. Many students, however, continue to attend the SLA workshops 
voluntarily to maintain their high grades. The SLA workshops, which are free to all students, include study guides, homework 
assistance, test preparation, and exercises to develop students’ note-taking and time-management skills. The program also works 
to build the students’ self-confidence and self-esteem, and to reduce their anxiety about certain courses, particularly mathematics. 

Ferris serves more than 3,000 students each year in its SLA courses. There are now between thirty-five and forty-five courses each 
semester, with more than a hundred sections ofSLAsupport.End-of-semester student evaluationsare conducted everysemester,and 
final grades are used to conduct statistical analyses and comparisons to control groups, department averages, and ACT composite 
scores. Some of the Ferris results include the following. 

o 91 percent of SLA sections had higher (C- or better) pass rates than the control groups. 

o 80 percent of the SLA sections had lower failure rates than the control groups. 

o 75 percentofallSLAstudentscredittheSLAexperiencewithhelpingthem earn highergrades (one-halftoa whole lettergrade). 

o More than 85 percent of students indicated thatthey would recommend enrollingin an SLA course as a positive choice to other 

students. 

o About half of the students who attend SLA workshops on a regular basis are voluntary (not required to attend); they want to 

be there and get the extra help, even if they are doing okay. 
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O 68 percent of the faculty teaching in the SLA program responded that the SLA improved the learning atmosphere in their 



o 83 percent of the faculty rated SLA as being effective in helping students understand the course content, 
o 90 percent of the SLA faculty have noted an increased awareness of their students’ needs due to their participation in the SLA 



o The percentage of students in SLA sections receiving a C- or better grade range from 4 percent to 35 percent higher than in 
the non-SLA sections of that same course. 

o On average, SLA sections have consistently had a lower withdrawal (W) rate and a lower failure (F) rate than the non-SLA 
sections of that same course. 

o Retention of students who have taken SLA courses has been higher than that of students who did not take any SLA classes. 
In the beginning algebra (Math no) class, 42 percent of the SLA students went on to take Math 115 (intermediate algebra) 
compared to only 35 percent of all other Math no (non-SLA) students. 

As Ferris State University began to share its eightyears ofvery successful results with the Structured Learning Assistance Program with 
other colleges and universities that had expressed interest, it was decided to seek fundingthat might allow us to reach other partner 
institutions that would be willing to experiment with the SLA model on their campuses. The Ferris SLA model won the TIAA/CREF 
Certificateof Excellence-Theodore M. Hesburgh Award for“faculty developmentto enhance undergraduate teaching” in 2000, which 
encouraged us to further develop the model for possible replication on other campuses. Since the Ferris model has the ability to 
immediately improve student pass rates and retention rates at all levels of undergraduate education and could also provide help 
faculty members improve their own teaching abilities, procuring a grant to disseminate the SLA model was the way to go. Ferris was 
extremely fortunate to be awarded one of only seventy-five FIPSE (Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education) grants in 
200iby the U.S. Department of Education. Four partner institutions, each of which had documented significant problems with low 
course pass rates and low rates of retention of its academically at-risk students, volunteered to participate in the grant project with 
Ferris. 

Although these four partner schools were identified as having similar academic problems as Ferris, they have very different 
demographic, geographical, and physical environments that make them quite dissimilar from Ferris. If the SLA model could achieve 
the same successful Ferris levels at very dissimilar schools, there is potential for replication of this model on practically any college 
campus anywhere in the country. Benedictine University is a small, private, suburban university just outside of Chicago. Its 2,000 
students are 78 percent commuters, and 73 percent are of white, non-Hispanic origin. The average ACT composite is 23. Indiana 
University-Purdue University at Indianapolis (lUPUl) is a large (20,000 students) public, urban university located in downtown 
Indianapolis. Ninety-eight percent of the students are commuters, and 85 percent are white and non-Hispanic. The mean SAT 
combined score for lUPUl students is 957. Northern Kentucky University, just across from Cincinnati, Ohio, is a suburban public 
university with an undergraduate enrollment of 10,000 students. The mean ACT composite of the mostly commuter (91 percent) and 
white (93 percent) student population is 20. San jacinto College North, our fourth FIPSE partner, located in Houston, Texas, is a two- 
year public and urban community college that serves a 53 percent African American and Hispanic student population, with total 
enrollment of 5,000. San jacinto reports a fall-to-fall retention rate of only 37 percent. 

The FIPSE SLA project started up in fall 2001 with the first SLA courses commencingin the winter/spring 2002 semester. Each partner 
school designated three high-risk courses in which to run the SLA workshops. Training was provided to the new facilitators and to the 
SLA faculty involved. Ferris has used an arbitrary rule of thumb that the ideal pass rate for SLA courses should be at least 10 percent 
higher than the control/department averages. In the first semester of the grant experiment, eleven of the thirteen different courses 
with SLA workshops offered by the four FIPSE partner schools had positive impacts when compared to the control sections, department 
averages, and historical three-year averages. Although only three of the thirteen SLA sections actually exceeded the suggested 10 
percent pass rate impact, the fact that eleven did better than the control group or historical averages indicatesa very good beginning 
to the replication efforts of the FIPSE grant. The pass rate of one of the courses was 42 percent higher than the control section! Focus 
group sessions with SLA students and faculty were conducted on each campus to obtain their input about the SLA program. The FIPSE 
partners are nowin the second year of this replication effort. Feedback has been positive, and timewill tell of continued success (or 
failure) of the SLA model in these four dissimilar partner institutions. 



John Kowaiczyk is Program Director of the Structured Learning Assistance Program at Ferris State University in Big Rapids, Michigan. 
Joan Totten is Department Head of Developmental Programs and Curriculum at Ferris State University in Big Rapids, Michigan. 
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A Better Society through 
Prison Educational Programming 

Kari Lenort, Marty Shepard, and )an Waller 



Introduction 

The fact that our country's prison population is growing exponentially is not a bragging point. According to Garry Boulard, in an April 
2002 article written for State Legislatures: “The United States is not only nearing a historic high as it flirts with a prison population 
of 2 million, according to a Bureau of justice Statistics report released last summer, it may also be on its way to a world record. It could 
match or perhaps even surpass Russia as the country with the highest rate of incarceration. In the United States in 2000 there were 
699 prisoners for every 100,000 people.” Of course, as prison population increases, the number of people getting out of prison 
continues to climb. joAnn Page, director of a non-profit organization that helps recently-released prisoners with the transition from 
incarceration to society, states that “if an inmate is just released into society with no programs that may have helped them in prison 
or once released, you are almost stacking the deck against them” (quoted in Boulard, 2002), 

Based on the basicprinciplethat attitudesand behaviors can becorrected, correctional facilities continue to provideand expand upon 
a wide range of educational programming. The chart below outlines the number of state and federal correctional facilities providing 
education. 



AU Correctional Facilities 


Facilities 


Total 


Confinement 


Community-based 


with education programs 


1.311 


1,090 


221 


basic adult education 


1,118 


1,002 


116 


secondary 


1.195 


1,042 


153 


special 


496 


456 


40 


vocational training 


806 


770 


36 


college 


498 


452 


46 


study-release 


161 


52 


109 


without education programs 


189 


106 


83 



Only a handful ofstateshavecommunitycollegesofferingprison programming. They are: Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas. At Riverland Community College we believe it is within our vision and mission to 
provide a wide range of student-centered educational opportunities to enhance personal growth and community vitality. Riverland 
Community College has expanded the definition of community beyond its geographic borders to include Minnesota prison popula- 
tions. Our college has established a partnership with the Minnesota Department of Corrections that may be the last great hope to 
restore educational opportunities proven to enhance inmates* potential for a healthy, productive life outside prison walls. 



Background 



o 
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Riverland Community College's involvement with correctional institutions began in 1998 when partnering with the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution in Waseca, Minnesota. A track record ofproven success led to working with the Minnesota Departmentof Corrections 
to provide training programs for three state institutions. In alignment with Academic Affairs' strategic plan, the college experienced 
internal support from faculty and administration to expand and continue programs. In just one year, Riverland has served nearly two 
hundred students in correctional education. Programming continues to grow annually. 
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Partnership Arrangement 

The college serves as a subcontractor to provide educational opportunities. Our relationship Is effective and beneficial due to the fact 
thatthe Minnesota DepartmentofCorrectlonsrelmbursesthecollegeforsalarycosts.andthecorrectlonallnstltutlonscoveroverhead 
such as equipment, supplies, and facilities. Rlverland’s financlalcommitmentincludesexpenses associated with administration and 
coordination. Our contract with the Department of Corrections Is reviewed and adjusted annually. The contractual relationship states 
that a portion of state allocation funding will be reinvested In future prison programming, creating the hallmarkof our partnership. 

Rlverland Community College’s designated liaison for correctional education is a member ofthe Training and Development division. 
This Is a natural fit; contracted training Is amain focus of that department. Academic Affairs at the college serves as the umbrella under 
which this program operates by assisting with curriculum development, program approval, and faculty supervision. 



Benefits 

We are often challenged as to the viability of Rlverland's Involvement In correctional education. Obvious benefits are economic, 
societal, and Individual. 

Educational programs for Inmates Improve the economy by helping Incarcerated Individuals prepare for life beyond prison. When they 
are released, they are equipped to seek productive jobs and ultimately become taxpaying citizens. The value of offering Inmates the 
tools to build self esteem while discovering a fulfilling life should not be underestimated. 

In Minnesota, approximately 90 percentof Incarcerated Individuals return to society. It Is comforting to know that those formerinmates 
are now positioned with the skills needed to function well In our neighborhoods and communities. 



Strengths 

Many factors contribute to the strength of our partnership. High-quality program offerings delivered by competent and dedicated 
Instructors are the backbone of our success. Below is a table indicating growth In Riverland’s correctional education. 



Prison P^Es (30 credits = 1 P^E) 


1998 

PTE 


1999 

PTE 


2000 

PTE 


2001 

FYE 


2002 

FYE 


2003 

FYE 


Cabinetry 








6.93 


12.13 


10.4 


Computer technology 










13.17 


4.4 


Press production 










0.33 


14.5 


Greenhouse specialist 




7-97 




23.43 


6.27 


4.17 


Grounds and turf specialist 








8.2 


3.53 


4.53 


Information processing specialist 










17.33 


6.6 


Networking cabling 










11.63 


3.62 


Painting and decorating 














Liberal arts courses 
(Including supervisory management) 


12.87 


8.83 


11.57 


9-7 


12.5 


9-8 



Our ability to respond to the Department of Corrections In a timely manner has established a firm partnership. We have also been able 
to develop appropriate programming at their request. We are a committed team focused on aligned goals and objectives. 



Challenges 

In times of economic downturn, the ability to obtain adequate financial resources through state funding will be a major challenge. 
Some challenges are similar to those we face on ou( campuses every day, such as maintaining Industry standards In our curriculum. 
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educational resources, technology, and equipment. The need to explore grant-funding opportunities continues to add to our list of 
responsibilities. Riverland plans to explore efficient use of distance learning opportunities. Many inmates can learn through on-line 
courses, telecourses and interactive television. All stakeholders, colleges, correctional officials, and government must worktogether 
to identify and expand appropriate programming while maximizing efficiency. 



Conclusion 

Even though we reach a fraction of the inmate population, our pride extends far beyond our campuses into the harsh reality of prison 
life. Minnesota, Maryland, and Ohio participated in a three-state recidivism study. The study discovered “that inmates who 
participated in education programs while incarcerated showed lower rates of recidivism after three years. For each state the three 
measuresof recidivism, re-arrest, re-conviction, and re-incarceration were significantly lower. The employment data showthat in every 
year, for the three years that the study participants were followed, the wages reported to the state labor departments were higher for 
the education participants compared to the non-participants. Simply stated, we believe correctional education is the rightthingto do” 
(Steurer, Smith, & Tracy, 2001). Not all prisoners should be considered a lost cause. 
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Assessing the Impact: 
The AAHE-HLC Collaborative 
Workshop Project 

Kelly Funk 



The Higher LearningCommissionofthe North Central Association and the American Association of Higher Education (AAHE) partnered 
in )une 2000 to present their first joint workshop on assessment. The workshops provide a venue for institutional teams to develop 
plans and strategies to help them move toward a more comprehensive and shared process of assessment on their campuses. 
Participants are often asked to evaluate workshops in order to gauge effectiveness and satisfaction. This research project grew from 
a desire to move beyond traditional workshop evaluations into the realm of assessingthe actual impact of the workshop on the college 
or university campus. Two research questions provided the framework for this project: 

1. How successful were workshop participants in being able to affect change on their campuses in terms of assessment? 

2. How did the workshop experience impact assessment efforts on their campuses? 



Research Design 

The first three joint workshops were held between )une 2000 and March 2001. A total of fifty-five institutions participated in the first 
three workshops. Approximately seven months after the completion of each workshop, team leaders were contacted with an 
explanation of the project and an invitation to participate. The seven-month time frame was chosen in order to allow the workshop 
teams time to return to campus and put into place plans and strategies developed duringtheworkshop. Participants also needed time 
to reflect on their experiences. Twenty-one institutions chose to participate, representing 38 percent of all institutions participating 
during the first year. Team leaders who chose to affiliate with the project took part in a telephone interview designed to determine the 
success of the workshop and how their campus environments surrounding assessment efforts had changed as a result of participation. 

The methods most suitable to any inquiry are those that will mostthoroughly and appropriately answerthe research questions (Patton, 
1990). Qualitative methods are most appropriate when seeking to understand, from another's perspective, the meaning of an 
experience. The structured interviewwasthe method of data collection because interviewing allows research participants to explain, 
in their own voices, the meanings of experiences and to identify the most important facets ofthose experiences. At the same time, the 
structured nature of qualitative interviewing provides a venue for “a careful questioning and listening approach with the purpose of 
obtaining thoroughly tested knowledge” (Kvale, 1996, p. 6). 



Data Collection and Analysis 

Each participant took part in a telephone interview lasting approximately forty-five minutes. Interviews were not taped; the researcher 
took detailed notes, and the notes were immediately transcribed. 

A number of researchers agree that the first step in attempting to make sense of data from interview transcripts is to read through the 
collected material in order to get a sense of the overall picture and begin to identify tentative themes (Creswell, 1998; Kvale, 1996; 
Patton, 1990; Seidman, 1998). Themes and categories arise naturally from the data (Seidman, 1998). 
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The data were analyzed in two ways. First, the interviews were read as a group to identify major themes and patterns of experience 
among participants. Second, interviews were grouped according to institutional type and read to determine if there were any 
differences in experiences or implementation by institutional type. In other words, were the experiences of baccalaureate colleges 
distinctly different from those of research universities or community colleges? Because that particular analysis yielded no distinct 
differences, data analysis is presented in an aggregated fashion, using responses from all twenty-one participants. 
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Results 

Overall, workshop participants found the experience to be extremely beneficial and characterized it as successful. It is important to 
note that only those institutions whose team leaders self-selected into this project are represented in these results. It is impossible 
to knowwhethertheexperiencesofthoseinstitutionsthat chose notto participate aresimilarto those represented here. While it would 
have provided a richer source of contrasting data to include some dissenting institutions, that did not occur. 



Motivation for Attendance 

Virtually all team leaders identified “getting motivated” asone ofthe primary reasonsforattendingthe workshop. Internal motivations 
stemmed from a general sense that the institution was somehow stalled in the assessment process. While some institutions were 
looking for a way to move into a new phase of assessment, most were looking for a way “fix” something or move forward from a place 
of inertia. As one participant phrased it, “We have an interest in the assessment arena but feel like we’re really behind.” More than 
halfofthe institutions participating were either facingan accreditation reviewin the near future, needed to supply some sort of follow- 
up report, or had just had a review in which assessment was identified as needing more attention. Whatever the motivation, it was 
clear that participants were searching for a sense of direction: 

We were acutely aware that we weren ’t doing what we needed to do to build a culture of assessment, (participant 1) 

We weren ’t sure we were doing the right thing, (participant 2) 

WeWe been struggling with what assessment is since its inception in the mid-ippos. (participant 3) 

One participant provided this summative comment: “Basically, we were in trouble.” 



From Inertia to Success 

The same participants who were looking to the workshop as a catalyst for their institutions to somehow move forward also 
overwhelmingly identified their transitions back to campus as successful. Only one institutional team leader reported an inability to 
sustain the momentum generated during the workshop. Two other institutions reported being stalled in the implementation stage. 
They were in the midst of leadership changes in key positionsor merely shepherdingthe assessment plan through normalinstitutional 
governance processes. These institutions did not characterize themselves as being unsuccessful, but instead as merely on hold for 
a period of time. The participants felt confident that they would be successful as soon as the plans could be implemented. 

The most salient feature about success on campuses was reflected in how institutions defined success. Even though they had 
participated in a workshop based on a model for movement through stages, participants generally did not reference that model as a 
benchmark for being successful. They also did not speak in terms of “doing it right” according to someone else’s standards, even 
though they had identified their motivations for attendance as better understanding assessment and the expectations for implemen- 
tation on their campuses. Instead, they defined success as it related to their own campuses, to their own plans, and to what made 
sense within their institutional contexts. More specifically, institutions defined success in the following three ways. 

First, participants cited an increased awareness of assessment on their campuses as evidence of success, along with more active 
participation by faculty. One participant spoke about faculty ownership, saying “I heard the faculty senate president say ‘this is our 
responsibility. This is our job to be doing this.’ There’s a deeper and stronger sentiment now.” In all, eighteen of the twenty-one 
participating institutions talked about an increased awareness and understanding across campus. 

The second way the assessment efforts were defined as successful was as a better-defined sense of responsibility for assessment. 

Institutions reported such things as a restructuringofthe assessment committee with moredirectties to academic leadership. In some 

cases an assessment office had been established, or a particular person was named to coordinate the assessment efforts across 
campus. 
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And third, success was defined as being able to implement the plan developed at the workshop and meeting the goals established 
in that plan as they were appropriate for the institution. As one participant said, “We could tailor make our questions and issues to 
fit our own situation and institution.” Another put it in these terms: “It’s good to just focus on your assessment program, rather than 
trying to adapt others’ programs to your institution.” And a third participant said, “We got confirmation that it was okay to do things 
that were meaningful to us.” 
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Building Confidence 

As previously discussed, most participants felt they had been successful in moving assessment forward on their campuses. But how, 
exactly, was the workshop instrumental in helping move institutions forward? As one participant said, “Anybody can push a cart down 
a railroad track. It’s getting it going that’s difficult.” 

The overall theme that emerged from the data was that confidence served as a catalyst for successful implementation. What 
participants reported most often was that the workshop gave them a sense of confidence about assessment that was different than 
anything they could have gotten from a conference or from reading materials or even individual consultations on their own campuses. 
That sense of confidence came from several sources that coalesced during the workshop; they were able to return to their campuses 
with that sense of confidence intact. 

First, the workshop provided participantswith a forum in which tocomparetheirassessmentexperienceswiththeexperiences of other 
institutions. 

/f's helpful to hear from otherinstitutions that they don *tfeel like they* re doing all that great in assessment either, (participant 1) 

lt*s really useful to hove other types of institutions there. It*s really powerful to see what others are doing, (participant 2) 

Get as much as you con out of the different institutions at the workshop, (participant 3) 

Second, the workshop provided a venue in which institutions could use concentrated time to focus on assessment. In talking about 
assessment, one participant said, “These are all things we’ve read about. We know all this. But the workshop really gave us a way to 
focus.” A second participant categorized it by saying, “I don’t think we wouldn’t have progressed without the workshop, but they got 
us to look at where we wanted to go and howto get there. We would have gotten somewhere but it wouldn’t have been specific.” Over 
and over again, workshop participants cited the ability to hone in and focus on the issues surrounding assessment at their own 
institutions as one of the most important features of the workshop. 

The ability to spend concentrated time focusing contributed to the successful efforts on campus because those institutions reporting 
success were also reporting the development of a plan for howto get there. Developing a finished product was part of the workshop 
expectations. Having a plan to take back to campus was invaluable because the work was done, or almost done, before participants 
returned. They had a structure upon which to focus, which made implementation easier. 

It helped us identify things. And the plan— we wouldn*t hove done it otherwise. \Ne did it ourselves. It crystallized 0 lot of 
knowledge for us. (participant 1) 

There*s 0 better sense of direction. We hove 0 better vision of how it all fits together. We have a better vision ond inspire more 
confidence, (participant 2) 

We learned how to plan more effectively. And it enhanced our confidence. It helped speed things along, (participants) 

We hove a plan, ond we shore it at every function we hove, (participant 4) 



The Team Structure 

While the workshop provided avenue for teams to build plans and gain confidence, the single most important aspect of the workshop 
process was the team structure itself. Institutions cited the team concept as the most salient feature in allowingthem to successfully 
transition the product from the workshop into the implementation on campus. “Usually you go to conferences and get excited, but it’s 
hard to come back and motivate the whole campus. But with five of us we were able to do that.” 

We were able to come bock ond implement a few ideas we hod without a lot of stress from the faculty. And iVs not that common 
to implement ideas from professional meetings. It was easier to get ideas implemented because we had a team ond it wosn*t 
just one personas idea. ” (participant 2) 

Havingmore than one person craftingand presentingthe plan helped sustain the momentum generated duringthe workshop and also 
assisted in establishingcredibility.lt was not one single memberof a campus community attemptingto share good Ideas gleaned from 
a conference. It wasa team, who had been sent to a workshop with a purpose, returningto campus to implement a plan. 
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The makeup and structure of the team also emerged as an important feature for success both at the workshop and in implementation 
on campus. Team leaders identified several features that made the team structure successful and that were critical to successful 
implementation. 
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First, theteams that had met priortothe workshop and spent some time working togetherweremostable to utilize the workshop time 
effectively. Spending some time getting to know one another was particularly helpful if the team members had not worked together 
previously. Second, the team was able to learn howmembers worked togetherasa group. **Get the team together priortothe workshop 
andbeginto kickaround the questions before you come.Thatway you're alreadythinkingand acting like a team beforeyou get there.” 
Third, they were able to verbalize expectations prior to the workshop. ”lt's a good idea to meet before you go to think about what you 
want to accomplish.” As another participant put it, ”1 think that we started off not being as effective as we could have been. We sort 
of mirrored the transitions that have to take place on campus. We had different visions of what our task was. After we clarified that, 
we became more effective.” 

Second, the makeup of the team was also important. The team needed to be diverse both in terms of who the members were and the 
attitudes about assessment they represented. “When we put together the team we made a conscious decision to be diverse-we had 
members with very different attitudes about assessment. We weren't a team of individuals who would necessarily line up with each 
other right away on any issue.” 

Most team leaders spoke about the importance of diversity and viewed the diversity as a benefit: “One of the advantages was we 
represented different programs and departments and different levels of understandingof assessment.” Another participant had this 
advice for institutions thinking about the workshop: “Make sure the team is able and willing to represent a broad spectrum of the 
university, it shouldn't be just administrators or faculty or assessment enthusiasts.” And finally one participant said, “It was difficult 
because of the diversity of the team. But that was also its strength.” 

Having members with different viewpoints and attitudes was seen as essential; however, most participants also quickly pointed out 
thatateammemberwhowascompletelyagainstthe assessment process would not bean asset: “You don'twantconvertsand nothing 
but converts...butdefinitely not someone who is saying'why do we need to dothis anyway?'” just asquickly dismissed was assembling 
a team composed only of people who were proponents of assessment. “If you send only those who love assessment, forget it. It won't 
work to stack the committee.” 

Including both faculty and administrators on the team was instrumental in successful implementation on campus. “It's important to 
show administrative support.” Another participant who happened to be an administrator also cited her presence as representing 
institutional support for assessment: 

They felt huge odministrotive support and buy-in because I was there, I was getting up early and staying up late with them to 
workou this project. That bonding made a difference to them. Their work would not be in vain, (participant 2) 

The faculty leadership was important because it allowed the assessment plan to be faculty driven and, consequently, faculty 
supported. 

The faculty who were at the workshop realized that you could do assessment and that people were doing it. They were able to 
change the attitudes and spread the word around that, yes, it*s being done, (participant 1) 

lt*s important to hove the appropriate faculty representation. This is now a faculty-driven process, and the faculty who went to 
the workshop weren*t known as being proponents of assessment, (participant 2) 

Make the team faculty led. It has to be driven by the faculty. Administrators give suggestions. But it's faculty driven. Tm amazed 
at how far we've come, (participants) 



Conclusions 

Those who participated in this research project reported an overwhelmingly successful transition back to campus. In general, the 
workshopvenueallowedthemtimetocraftassessmentstrategiesandplansthattheywerethenableto implement on their campuses. 
The workshop contributed to successful implementation by helping participants develop a sense of confidence about assessment in 
general and their own plans in particular. The team structure of the workshop was particularly helpful in making the transition from 
the workshop setting back to campus. The teams that were most effective were those with both faculty and administrators. 
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Creating an Institutional 
Culture of Collaboration 

Intra-lnstitutional and Inter-Institutional Collaboration 
Teagle-funded Grant Activities— Summary of Three-Year Highlights 

August 1999-August 2002 



Marguerite Bennett 



Introduction and Task-Force Planning 

The MountVernon Nazarene University (MVNU)president appointed a cabinet-level administratorto serve as coordinator oftheTeagle 
Foundation grant promotingintrainstitutional and interinstitutionalcollaboration and also appointed a steeringcommitteeconsisting 
of the coordinator, the provost/vice president of academic affairs, and the vice president for finance and management. The 
coordinator’s responsibilities were to lead the Collaboration Task Force (CTF), counsel the president, and serve as a resource for the 
administrative cabinet and campus community. Fifteen people-includingsix faculty and three staff members-were appointed to the 
Collaboration Task Force in August 1999. The CTF was charged with identifying, modeling, and promoting collaboration among 
members of the campus community and approving faculty and staff travel to selected institutions for on-site visits and consultation. 
The CTF began meeting in September and met as a team at least monthly throughout the three-year grant period. 

Effectively communicating the task force’s plans and activities to the campus was a high priority. It was routinely achieved via Bits N 
Pieces, the president’s monthly campus newsletter; written and verbal campus-wide announcements; and personal announcements 
at on-campus meetings; as well as through flyers and e-mail. The administrative cabinet and board of trustees received at least 
semiannual updates of the collaborative accomplishments and were invited to discuss plans and activities for each new grant year. 
The president was highly involved in and supportive of all collaborative initiatives; he frequently publicly shared his dream for the 
future and his desire for collaboration to be a major strategicgoalofthe university. Hisvisionwasforthe university to strongly embrace 
a “culture of colloborotion/' 



Ongoing Campus-Wide Communications: 

Faculty, Staff, Trustees, Senior Administrators, and Constituents 

The CTF kept collaboration before the campus community in a number of ways. Faculty and staff routinely received e-mail, voice mail, 
and hard copy messages advertising weekly dream sessions, workshops, and other special events. Minutes, notes, clipboard 
comments, and digital pictures from workshops were provided on the computer network. Notebooks of collaborative materials were 
compiled for workshop attendees, and project booklets were constructed to provide the highlights and accomplishments of the 
funded mini-grant projects. Throughout the year the director of campus communications included collaboration features in the 
monthly campus newsletter. Bits N Pieces, and in several editions of the quarterly alumni and constituent news piece. The Time Is Now. 
Also, at least one of the mini-grant projects was the focus of a divisional seminar for faculty, staff, and students. For example, slides, 
faculty commentary, and student testimonials of the pre-med, computer science, and psychology participants in the Papua New 
Guinea collaborative project were the focus of the Natural Sciences Spring Seminar. 

The CTF kept the MVNU board of trustees involved in the collaboration initiative by providing board meeting updates. The coordinator 
routinely presented a summary of funded projects and planned MVNU collaborative events at both the fall and spring board meetings. 
The CTF also met with the administrative cabinet to foster better understanding of collaborative initiatives, to communicate its goals 
and its plans for campus events, and to encourage cabinet members’ continued support of and involvement in collaboration. 
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Weekly Dream Sessions and Collaboration Mini-Grant Proposals 

The Collaboration Task Force sponsored weekly dream sessions throughout the fall and winter of each grantyear. Staff and faculty ate 
pi2za together and expressed their dreams for the university. People who had only vague ideas were given some direction and 
suggestions to bringtheir thoughts into focus. Several were able to connect with others with similar interests. A number of attendees 
wrote and submitted proposals to obtain mini-grants to fund their ideas. As a result of the dream sessions and the various campus- 
wide communications encouraging collaborative efforts, many proposals were completed and submitted for consideration. The task 
force approved a total of twenty-eight different projects, and more were expanded and approved for additional fundingin subsequent 
years. Duringthe firstyear the CTFdeveloped a formal proposal application, a mock proposal (model), and a scoring rubric that greatly 
assisted in the process by standardizing the submission and evaluation process and by providing helpful resources to potential 
facilitators. (These resources were made available in both hard copy and electronic formats to all faculty and staff.) The mini-grants’ 
goals and achievements were compiled and summarized in Collaboration Summit Project Booklets-Progress Highlights and 
Accomplishments ippp~2002. 

Collaboration Workshops, Summits, and Special Events 

Fall faculty-staff workshops and spring campus-wide collaboration workshops were conducted during each of the three grant years. 
Initially, faculty and staff broke into small groups to discuss howthe mission might best be implemented in the future. Topics included 
defining campus-, influencing long-term student development: educating holistically: integrating a distinctively Christian lifestyle 
within lectures and lessons: promoting student dialogue and problem solving across disciplines: facilitating out-of-class interaction 
between faculty and students: acknowledging appropriate effects of and need for global technology: and emphasizing the role of 
spiritual gifts in students’ maturation, development, and career satisfaction. The faculty also identified a number of ideas about how 
to better work together to conceive, create, and nurture curricular changes. 

The springcampus-wide collaboration workshops featured special speakers such as Michael Winer, the co-authoroftheCo//oboraf;'on 
Handbook; Jeff Miller, a fellow with the Robert K. Greenleaf Servant Leadership Center: and Rodney Napier, president of The Napier 
Group. In preparation for each workshop, task force members immersed themselves in speakers’ publications and suggested literary 
studies, including the Collaboration Handbook, the Servant Leadership Reading and Dialogue Series, The Servant Leader and The 
Institution as Servant, and “Metamorphosis-Strategic Change in Higher Education,” from NACUBO Business Officer, January 1998. 
Also, a special luncheon-workshop was held during spring 2000 for Knox County business leaders. 

Collaborative project facilitators reported on the progress or results of their mini-grant projects during campus-wide collaborative 
summit luncheons each spring. They were encouraged to tell theirstories and celebratetheir successes. The presentations varied from 
elaborate accounts using presentation software and video clips to brief summaries of achievements. At each spring summit, ten or 
more presenters typically shared their projects. Collaboration st/mm/fpro/ecfbooWefs (including brief summaries of the mini-grant 
project goals and outcomes) were constructed and distributed to participants each year. 

At the close of the second grant year, a half-day interinstitutional collaboration workshop immediately followed the USA/Canada 
Nazarene Faith, Learning, and Living Conference. The Faith, Learning, and Living Conference, which takes place once every five years, 
allows all faculty members from the eleven Nazarene institutions in the United States and Canada and all international Nazarene 
universities and seminaries to share papers, keynote sessions, and dialogue. The theme and logo selected for the collaboration 
workshop was “Common Mission-Joining Hearts, Minds, and Hands.” Michael Winer returned to campus as the keynote speaker. 
Conference attendees and MVNU faculty and staffwere extremely positive about the workshop, indicatingthat it had been “well worth 
the extra time” after the formal three-day conference concluded. 

The Culminating Event 

A final regional conference. Working Together for Positive Change, was held at the end of the grant period on September 14, 2002. The 
conference included a variety of special speakers and small-group activities, including refereed off-campus presentations from eight 
collegesanduniversities:apresentationbyMVNU’staskforce titled “Collaboration-Dreaming, Scheming, Achieving” that illustrated 
the university’s collaborative accomplishments and lessons learned: a nationally renowned keynote speaker and interactive 
workshop facilitator. Dr. Rod Napier: and closing remarks from the former president of the Teagle Foundation, Mr. Richard Kimball. 
All participants received a copy ofthe in-house publication and three-yearsummaryofMVNU’s collaborative projects. The summit was 
truly a celebration of collaboration success stories and provided a rich avenue for interaction and learning. 

The summary of conference evaluations showed that at least 96 percent of participants agreed or strongly agreed that the conference 
was a worthwhile experience: that it helped them learn about collaboration, was informative about the practicalities of collaborative 
processes, and provided useful information that would help them collaborate ' " ?ir home institutions. More than half of the 
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participants indicated that collaboration had been difficult at their home institutions and that collaboration had been successful at 
their home institutions. Nine often participants reported that they found the collaborative process to be worth the effort. Respondents 
shared theirthoughtsaboutthefactorsthey believed to be involved in successful collaboration. Thefollowingwere sample comments: 
working with all players so that each feels valued; adequate resources for sustainable funding; involving all stakeholders, 
communication, teamwork; communication and cooperation; openness and respect, bottom-up processes, resources of money and 
time; open-minded-nota“me-first” attitude; patience with the process and not expecting itto be a quick fix; administration support; 
everyone needs to have a say-even ifthe ideas aren’t good or accepted; a safe environment where job security is not threatened; lack 
offear factor and increased transparency in decision making; good people, character, and integrityarethe key issues; communication 
and giving up “rights”; trust, communication, information, shared visions and goals; adequate time; trusting and valuing each other 
and their ideas. Participants also offered suggestions for the future. They wished the concurrent sessions had been repeated so they 
could have attended more thanone;theythoughtthatSaturday was notthebestday foraconference; they praisedthekeynotespeaker 
and workshop facilitator; and they suggested following up on the designs and good ideas generated by the small groups. 



Accomplishment of Grant Goals 

The mini-grant collaborative projects and task-force-sponsored activities have been summarized above. The taskforce has developed 
expertise in evaluating MVNU’s collaborative efforts, in processing mini-grant proposals, and in planning collaborative events. 
Employees’ collaborative understanding, acceptance, and initiative are growing. Progress has been slow for some departments and 
some individuals, but a nucleus offaculty and staff are beginningto routinely think and actcollaboratively. An institutional audit was 
conducted by the taskforce to evaluate the degree of fulfillment of the goals and objectives committed through the grant. In addition, 
all the key facilitators of mini-grant projects were asked to respond to a series of evaluative questions about their collaborative 
experiences and to share what they learned. Their insights, entitled A Summary of Responses to Questions and Reflections on Your 
Collaboration Experiences with Regard to Your Facilitation of a Mini-Grant Project, were compiled and will be used to improve future 
initiatives. 

A review of the mini-grant projects (both funded and proposed) demonstrated how MVNU has enlarged its horizons to include other 
institutions, organizations, and entities in orderto better accomplish its mission. The institution has broadened its influence beyond 
its own walls and geographic boundaries. Collaborative partners have expanded their educational vision and pursuits to fulfill shared 
dreams, passions, and missions. CCCU (Council for Christian Colleges and Universities) institutions, Nazarene faculty across the 
country, community churches within greater Knox County, Christian schools in Ohio, and a foreign university represent some of the 
new partners that have been recruited in collaborative efforts. In addition, MVNU faculty and staff continue to discover and implement 
new ways of working together for the benefit of students. There has been a steady increase in the creativity and motivation of faculty 
and staff to form new alliances to accomplish their goals. 

Mount Vernon Nazarene University gratefully acknowledges the monetary support received from theTeagle Foundation. The university 
recognizes the significant impact and benefit that the special funding has had upon the institution by providing the seed money 
necessary to facilitate and energize the collaborative culture and anticipates that this positive effect will be continued in the future. 



Marguerite Bennett is Director of Institutional Research and Planning and Professor of Mathematics at Mount Vernon Nazarene 
University in Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
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Building the Essential Partnership: 
Organizing for Student Engagement 

Jack P. Calareso and Richard E. Farmer 



Overview 

In recent years, renewed attention both within and outside of the academy has been given to the centrality of holistic student learning 
to the mission of higher education and the efficacy of liberal education. A critical element in this discussion has been a call for the 
integration of the academic and student affairs units of our institutions. However, the philosophical commitment to collaboration and 
holistic education requires structures and organizational models that facilitate planning, implementation, and accountability. This 
session will describe a successful model to achieve such an integrated approach to holistic liberal education and the fundamental 
principles necessary to effect change. The significance of this model is two-fold. First, quality education correlates to an integrated 
and holistic approach. This is central to the undergraduate experience, especially at institutions that value liberal education. This 
presentation reflects this philosophy and these values. Second, this presentation moves from rhetoric to reality. It demonstrates how 
an institution can actually implement this philosophy with an organizational structure that facilitates collaboration and provides the 
framework for program development and accountability. 



student Engagement 

University undergraduate holistic education involvingthe integration of academic and student affairs units is a deliberative process 
designed to achieveintellectual and professionallyorientedlearningcoupled with personal growth and development. Ohio Dominican 
University has developed a method of holistic education by integrating the academic affairs and student development functions, 
organized under the auspices of the Office of the Executive Vice President. Unified through the student engagement model, the intent 
ofthe university’s efforts is to broadly and liberally educate women and men by recognizingthatthere are many academic and student 
life activities that, when purposefully organized, constitute a meaningful holistic educational experience. 

Two variables are critical to the success of these efforts. They are 

o Conceptual issues designed to develop common understandings 
o Structural issues designed to put into operation the process of engagement 

Conceptual Issues 

Several conceptual issues were immediately apparent. First, there was the need to identify and develop common terminology that 
supported the efforts. Most notable was the translation ofthe idea of student affairs to the broader concept of student development. 
The former almost exclusively Involves traditional student-related functions such as housing, student activities, athletics, and the 
like. The lattertakes a more comprehensive approach, stressingthe “development” ofthe individual as both student ar?(^person. The 
development approach also requires all student development staff to view themselves first and foremost as educators, and 
secondarily as coaches, activities directors, or residence life staff. Furthermore, it requires a common understanding that faculty and 
student development professionals are peers, partners, and contributors to the holistic educational experience. 

Second, there was a need to develop a conceptual framework by which both faculty and staff could understand their ever-broadened 
role as educators. This was especially the case for faculty members who needed a method for understandingtheir role in the emerging 
student development process. In orderto create this framework, a small number of faculty and student development staffwere brought 
together for a series of discussions about the nature of holistic and transformational education at the university. These discussions 
were based on three questions: 

o What do we want our students transformed to by the time they graduate? 
o How do we transform students? 
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o What do we need in order to create a process of transformation? 
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From these conversations, the concept of student engagement emerged. This concept focused on a variety of student-reiated actions 
and activities that coiiectiveiy were thought to engage students in the iife of the institution: 

o Facuity mentoring 

o Staff mentoring 

o Organized instruction 

o Academic programming (e.g., trips, iectures, piays, debates) 
o Athletics and intramurais 

o Infbrmai interactions with facuity 

o Teaching expectations 

o Community service 

o Service iearning 

o Liturgy, worship, and prayer 
o Rituais and ceremonies 

o Recognitions (e.g., dean’s iist, honors) 

o Student ciubs and organizations 
o Student activities 

o Experientiai iearning (e.g., internships and fieid piacements) 
o Roie modeiing 

o Communai iiving 

o Student’s informai interaction with members of the community (e.g., staff, students, aiumni) 
o Core curricuium 

These many activities and actions faii into severai broad categories of what was termed engagement elements-. 

o Formai instruction 

o Student mentoring by facuity and staff 
o Extensive utiiization of co-curricuiar activities 
o Deveiopment of campus community iife 
o Emphasis on infbrmai interactions between facuity and students 

As these engagement eiements were synthesized, the student engagement modei deveioped. This modei has three systems-iike 
dimensions. The first dimension is inputs. This concept recognizes that a variety of eiements contribute to the deveiopment of hoiistic 
or engaged iearning. These range from facuity, students, and staff to famiiies, peers, vaiues, and expectations. 

The second aspect addresses the transformation of the inputs into the engagement eiements. As detaiied above, these eiements 
inciude organized instruction, mentoring, community service, athietics, communai iiving, etc. 

The third and finai aspect documents specific accompiishments of the student experience. These outcomes or accompiishments range 
from generai knowiedge accumuiation and content competency in a specified discipiine, to cuiturai and aesthetic appreciation and 
the abiiity to embrace diversity, to a commitment to spirituality and weilness, personai independence, positive moraie, and a beiief 
in ethicai behavior. 



Structural Issues 

Deveioping ianguage to incorporate a hoiistic orientation toward the education of students and the creation of a modei for 
understanding the compiex dynamics associated with this is but the first of several steps to actual implementation of student 
engagement. Creation of reai and sustained structurai changes within the organization is necessary to move the process of 
engagement to operation. At Ohio Dominican University, severai steps have been undertaken to achieve these changes. 
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Rrst, the Office of the Executive Vice President was created in order to provide the specific leadership and create the supervision 
necessary to unify the efforts of many campus offices. There is an ontological hierarchy in higher education that typically places 
academic affairs in a position of superiority. Holistic education and co-equal responsibility as educators require a systematic 
approach that reflects this balance. Reporting to the Office of the Executive Vice President are the vice president for academic affairs 
and the vice president for student development. While still members of the president's cabinet and senior administrative officers of 
the university, these two vice presidents are now in a combined administrative unit whose sole function is student engagement. This 
structure creates an environment of mutual identification and close cooperation with the development and implementation of goals, 
objectives, and strategies. It also facilitates communication and models the level of cooperation and collaboration expected from the 
faculty and student development staff. 

Additional steps relate to operational functions. Planning and assessment of student engagement are shared and collaborative 
responsibilities. While individual academic divisions and student development offices retain their responsibility for personnel review 
and program assessment, an institutional planning and assessment process engages academic affairs and student development 
personnel in a process of mutual activity and accountability. The efficacy of the educational and transformational processes at Ohio 
Dominican is both the responsibility and the result of an integrated approach to planning, implementation, and assessment of 
programs and services throughout the institution. 



Conclusions and Implications 

In order to successfully move holistic education from theory to practice, the Ohio Dominican University experience has demonstrated 
the need for several types of activities. Rrst, there is the need to develop a set of common understandings amongthose charged with 
implementing the concept. This is to suggest that there is the need for understanding and agreement about goals to be achieved and 
processes utilized among both faculty and staff. Second, structural changes are necessary in order to provide the executive-level 
leadership necessary to effect the implementation. Changing the structure by creating a single responsible administrator with the 
requisite authority to implement the concept is the key ingredient of success. 



Jack P, Calareso is President of Ohio Dominican University in Columbus, 

Richard E, Farmer is Executive Vice President of Ohio Dominican University in Columbus, 
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The Vocabulary of Student Outcomes: 
Razing the Tower of Babble 

Trudy Bers, Norval L Wellsfry, T. Dary Erwin, and Trudy Banta 



The Tower of Babble in Speaking About Student Outcomes 

Colleges and universities across the country have a long history of assessing student outcomes in order to provide faculty .and 
administrators with information about what students are learning. In the past decade expectations and demand for assessment have 
grown from external constituencies as well as internal ones. External constituencies for this information include accrediting 
associations, state governing and coordinating boards, federal agencies, legislators at the state and federal levels, parents, 
employers, the press, and others. Internal constituencies include faculty, administrators, and staff seeking to improve teaching and 
learning as well as to respond to accountability and reporting requirements from outside groups. 

A challenge for those engaged in assessing and reporting on student outcomes is to use language that is clear, that is defined in the 
same way by all parties, that is not overly technical, and that conveys meaning to both lay and professional audiences. Policymakers 
are impatient with discourses on why it is difficult to measure and report student learning outcomes, yet too much simplification risks 
misleading people about the diverse nature of higher education and students and the realities of the task. Nationally, there continues 
to be confusion. 

In 2000 the Nationa 1 Postsecondary Education Cooperative (NPEC) brought together a group of assessment experts from postsecondary 
education and the government to begin exploring the feasibility of identifying the commonly used vocabulary of student learning 
outcomes, to attempt to reconcile disparate meanings and terms, and to identify key issues related to measuring and communicating 
student outcomes information to a variety of audiences. Presenters at the Higher Learning Commission Annual Meeting session, “The 
Vocabulary of Student Outcomes: Razing the Tower of Babble,” participated in these discussions. 



Some Issues Associated with Communicating Student Outcomes Information 

As the National Postsecondary Education Cooperative group considered the need for a common vocabulary about student outcomes, 
a number of issues became evident. They are summarized briefly below. 



ERIC 



0 Audiences. As noted above, there are many audiences (constituencies) for student outcomes information. They differ along 
such dimensions as technical proficiency, purposes for which the information will be used, importance of the information to 
them, and time and willingness to read longer reports. 

0 Context. Termsthatappearonthesurface to beclearand consistent in meaning may, in fact, differ based on thecontextwithin 
which they are used. For exam pie, to the K-12 audience, the term '"retention’* typically means that a student repeats a grade- 
is held back. To the postsecondary audience, the term "retention** typically means that the institution continues to enroll a 
student from one term to the next. Thus “high rates of retention” are generally negative for the K-12 audience and generally 
positive for the postsecondary audience. 

0 Institutional mission. A learning outcome relevant to one type of college or university may not be germane or important to 
another, yet nationally this appears to be a difficult concept to convey. For example^a selective private liberal arts college may 
emphasize preparing students for graduate school, while an open-enrollment commuter community college may emphasize 
preparing students for employment, even without a degree. For the former school, the percentage of students who graduate 
is important because having a bachelor’s degree is a requirement for entering graduate school. For the community college, 
the percentage of students who graduate is usually a poor indicator of the success of students in preparing for employment 
because, except for a few fields, such as nursing, an associate degree is not a required credential. 

0 Institutional outcomes and student learning outcomes, in the higher education community, terms such as "institutional 
outcomes** and "institutional effectiveness** have become common. There are many institutional outcomes or indicators of 
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“effectiveness,” such as number of graduates produced, faculty publications, and grants obtained. Student learning 
outcomes are one, but only one, component of the broader construct of institutional outcomes. They intersect when an 
aggregate measure for the institution, such as satisfaction of graduates or percent of completers who pass licensure 
examinations, is derived from student-level data. 

0 Timing. Like the public corporation that measures its performance by quarterly results rather than longer-term accomplish- 
ments, so, too, some audiences may want to measure student learning outcomes by immediate results even when that 
learning won’t be revealed or come to fruition until a longer time has elapsed. For example, a common objective in many 
institutions is for students to acquire the skills to continue to learn even after they complete formal degrees. But measuring 
this competency can occur only after time has elapsed, which conflicts with demands for immediate measures. Ideally, in 
examining student learning outcomes, both short-term and long-term objectives should be identified, measured, and reported. 

0 Sources of data and information. There are many sources of data and information about student learning outcomes. These 
include institutional student databases, data retained at the departmental or instructor level, and national databases such 
as the National Student Clearinghouse. Data and information from various sources may not be readily accessible or capable 
of being combined in a meaningful way. For example, state agencies that administer licensure examinations may not report 
back to a college about the test results of its students, or may report back only aggregate results (summary number of test- 
takers and percent that passed), thus not permitting the institution to link licensure results with data about which courses 
a student has taken and howthe student fared in those courses. Yet, it seems essentialfor program improvement for a college 
to be able to identify courses that do not seem to give students the knowledge and skills required for successful performance 
on licensure examinations. 

0 Measurement complexities. There is no question but that measuring student learning outcomes is complex. In communicat- 
ing outcomes results to varied constituencies, institutions and assessment professionals are continually challenged to find 
a balance between explaining measurement approaches and limitations, and not overwhelming audiences that care only or 
primarily about results, or “the numbers.” 

student Outcomes Vocabulary 

Communication about assessment and student outcomes sometimes uses multiple terms to refer to the same concept or the same 
term with different meanings. In true innocence, individuals participating in discussions may misunderstand one another because 
they do not stop to check whether they are sharing a common vocabulary and common definitions of terms. Thus a major step forward 
in communicating about student outcomes is to clarify the definition of terms and then to use each term consistently. To move this 
attempt forward, the Center for Assessment and Research Studies has developed a vocabulary of commonly used terms related to 
assessing student outcomes. The terms in this dictionary were selected from regional accreditation and state assessment guidelines; 
from selected presentations atthe Assessment Forumsofthe American AssoclationforHigher Education; from a groupofpolicymakers, 
government officials, assessment practitioners, and testing company representatives; and from Center for Assessment and Research 
Studies faculty and graduate students at James Madison University. The vocabulary is available online at <http://www.jmu.edu/ 
assessment/dictionary.htm>. The user may search by term, definition, or both. Each entry includes the term; cross-reference or 
synonym; three levels of subject categorization; definition; and references, where applicable. 

Notes 

‘ This paper is based largely on the unpublished paper Uses and Misuses of Student Outcomes Information in Postsecondary Education, 
prepared by Robert Wallhaus for the National Postsecondary Education Cooperative (NPEC), Washington, D.C., September 2002. 

"The National Postsecondary Education Cooperative (NPEC) is a voluntary partnership of postsecondary institutions, associations, 
agencies, and organizations. NPEC’s mission is to promote the quality, comparability, and utility of postsecondary data and 
information that support policy development at the national, state, and institutional levels. NPEC is funded by the National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES), U.S. Department of Education. 



Trudy Bers is Senior Director of Research, Curriculum, and Planning at Oakton Community College in Des Plaines, Illinois, 

Norval L Welisfryis Professor at Cosumnes River College in Sacramento, California. 

T. Dary Erwin isAssociate Vice President of Academic Affairs for Assessment and Professorof Psychology atjames Madison University 
in Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Trudy Banta is Vice Chancellor for Planning and Institutional Improvement at Indiana University-Purdue University at Indianapolis. 
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Engaging in Measures of 
Student Engagement: Using NSSE Data to 
Build a Shared Understanding of 
Assessment and Institutional Priorities 



Kathleen Carlson, Christopher Chalokwu, and Steven Murphy 



How NSSE Became a Shared Institutional Tool 

The National Survey of Student Engagement (NSSE) is an institutional cornerstone for assessment and planning at Saint Xavier 
University(SXU), Chicago. Ourinvolvement with NSSE began in spring2ooo, when it was first offered to the American higher education 
community. The findings, returned in a comprehensive report that included benchmark scores in five primary areas of campus life, 
received mixed reactions. While some of the findings from the first wave of NSSE were gratifying and reassuring, such as high levels 
of academic challenge and campus support, other findings were not so positive. A few skeptics from our university challenged the 
validity of NSSE survey data that are gathered from relatively small institutional samples of undergraduate students. Since our local 
response rates were lower than the national average, some questioned whether we could or should use these data in our assessment 
activities.Arethe NSSE data truly representative ofour undergraduate population when only 40 percent oftheSXU-sampled students 
responded? Despite these misgivings, we did sign up fora second round of NSSE in spring 2001 at the behest of our vice president 
for enrollment and student services. Concurrently, a campus-wide student needs assessment committee elected to replicate several 
NSSEsurveyitemsinalocalinstrumentgearedtomeasurebroaderaspectsofstudentlnterestsandoplnlons.Amuchlargerandmore 
robust sample of undergraduates answered a few select items from NSSE embedded in a larger homegrown instrument. The local 
response rate was quite high (85 percent), and the local sample constituted a good representation of our student population. Much 
to our delight, the results from our local survey replicated the first round of NSSE findings for the items duplicated locally. By summer 
2001, we had a greater sense of confidence in the credibility and reliability of the NSSE instrument. 

The second round of NSSE findings that arrived on our campus in August 2001 replicated the basic findings from the first year. 
Skepticism about this instrument's reliability receded, and a new and more vigorous review of NSSE began in September 2001 soon 
after the arrival of a new vice president for academic affairs, and soon after Saint Xavier's participation in a special assessment 
workshop co-sponsored by the AAHE and the Higher Learning Commission. Thanks to the efforts of Peggy Makl (AAHE), Cecilia Lopez 
(Higher Learning Commission), and others associated with the development of this workshop, our team of faculty leaders and 
administrators found a renewed sense ofhope, interest, and commitmenttothegoalofshared assessment practices. Forthe purposes 
of reinvigorating faculty and staff in new assessment initiatives, the NSSE instrument proved to be the right tool at the right time. Prior 
institutional attempts to galvanize faculty for assessment activities faced intense internal resistance against the use of standardized 
instruments. Some standard surveys were rejected because of too much emphasis upon “measures of satisfaction” that may have 
little bearlngon the true work ofteachingand learning. Other instruments were deemed to be too theoretical ortoo removed from day- 
to-day campus realities to be of any practical use. Still other instruments lacked external yardsticks for meaningful comparisons and 
interpretations. NSSE, however, addressed all oftheseconcerns, and bythe time theacademicyear 2001-2002 had ended, NSSE data 
had been part and parcel of many spirited, thought-provoking discussions on the part of board members, executive managers, faculty 
leaders, and staff. In the wake of these discussions, plans were made to improve campus support services, to expand co-currlcular 
activities, to create new opportunities for faculty-student Interactions, and to foster more collaborative and common learning 
experiences among undergraduates. It became clear that NSSE had become a primary tool for assessment and planning activities at 
Saint Xavier University. Our session at the 2003 Higher Learning Commission Annual Meeting will demonstrate how NSSE data can 
help promote a shared understanding of university assessment and institutional priorities. 



The Origins and Purpose of NSSE 

NSSE was born in 1999 when the PewCharltableTrusts awarded a $3.3 million grant to a team of researchers who were well acquainted 
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with decades of research about educational practices and activities correlated with positive learningoutcomes.Accordingto Professor 
George Kuh, the principle architect of NSSE: 

Student engagement represents the intersection of time and energy students devote to educationally sound activities and the 
policies and practices that Institutions use to induce students to take part in such activities. It*s a deceptively simple premise: the 
more students do something, the more proficient they become (National Survey of Student Engagement, 2002 Annual Report, p. 8 ). 

Surveyitemswereselected in accordance with principles of good practices in undergraduate education as outlined byChickeringand 
Gamson (1987): student-faculty contact, cooperation among students, active learning, prompt feedback, time on task, high 
expectations, and respect for diverse talents and ways of learning. The NSSE instrument was designed tocollectevidenceofthe extent 
to which students are engaged in such practices at two key points in the undergraduate experience: the first year in college and shortly 
before graduation. From the inception of NSSE, the goal was to have colleges and universities do more than simply participate in the 
survey and gather measures ofstudent engagement as a proxy for quality oran alternative to college rankings. NSSE*s founders hoped 
that colleges and universities would actually use their findings as a catalyst for institutional improvement. To this end, the NSSE 
project office at Indiana University has developed a new arm, the NSSE Institute for Effective Educational Practice, to work with 
institutions interested in using NSSE data as a stimulus to change. The Lumina Foundation for Education has awarded NSSE a $1.3 
million grant to strengthen the institute and develop new services to institutions in partnership with the American Association for 
Higher Education (AAHE) and the Center for Inquiry In the Liberal Arts at Wabash College. In the words of Russel Edgerton (Pew Forum 
on Undergraduate Learning) and Lee Shulman (Carnegie Foundation for the Advacement of Teaching), “NSSE is no longer simply a 
survey; it is a vehicle for data-driven institutional improvement” (National Survey of Student Engagement, 2002 Annual Report, p. 3). 



NSSE An Institutional Focus 

NSSEsurvey items are written in clear, understandable language and are readily linked with tangible, meaningful behaviors (e.g., “In 
your experience at your institution during the current year, about how often have you asked questions in class or contributed to class 
discussion?”). Forty-one of the survey items capture some of the most important aspects of the student experience that contribute to 
learning and achievement. These items are analyzed by the NSSE project team accordingto five basic clusters of similar activities that 
make up an institution's primary benchmark scores: 

o Level of academic challenge (nature, amount, and complexity of assigned work) 

o Active-collaborative learning (students working with others to solve problems in and out of class) 

o Student interactions with faculty members (frequency and nature of in-class and out-of-class interactions) 

o Enriching education experiences (complementary learning opportunities such as study abroad) 

o Supportive campus environment (student perceptions of support for academic/non-academic goals) 

The five NSSE benchmark areas have proven to be a very effective and meaningful distillation of the broader body of NSSE survey 
findings. The benchmarks make it easy for different campus constituencies to grasp the basic principles ofstudent engagement and 
how their institution is doing in relation to a much larger national sample of colleges and universities. At Saint Xavier University, the 
same sets of NSSE benchmarks were presented to board members, the president, vice presidents, deans, and general assemblies of 
faculty members and staff. Retreats were held that began with NSSE presentations; grant proposals were planned and written on the 
basis ofNSSE benchmarks; special faculty study days were convened inthewakeofNSSEfindings.With everyone lookingat the same 
data, and with everyone responding to the same data, a more coherent sense of institutional strengths and challenges has emerged 
and continues to evolve. In this regard, the NSSEfounders have been successful in attainingthe objective to “make it easier for people 
on and off the campus to more easily grasp and talk about student engagement and its importance to student learning, collegiate 
quality, and institutional improvement” (National Survey of Student Engagement, 2002 Annual Report, p. 9). 



NSSE A Catalyst for Institutional Action 




NSSE provides each institution with aggregate scores in each of the benchmark areas that are expressed on a common scale. At the 
national level, NSSE 2002 findings revealed that among freshmen, measures of campus support were the highest (60.7), followed by 
enriching experiences (56.3), academic challenge (53.4). active-collaborative learning (41.3), and student-faculty interactions (36.2). 
Seniors showed a different pattern of engagement; their levels of academic challenge (57.0) were nearly as high as their connections 
with support resources (57.7), and they had significantly higher levels of active-collaborative learning (49.7) than did their younger 
counterparts. Senior students' participation in enriching experiences (such as co-curricular activities or talking with students with 
different beliefs or background) is lower than that of freshmen (48.0 versus 56.3), but their level of engagement with faculty members 
is significantly higher (43.5 versus 36.2). The national patterns of engagement appear to make sense, as many freshmen must learn 
through trialanderrorabouttherealitiesofinvestingtimeandenergyinacademicwork,andmanywillnotenjoythebenefitsofforming 
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closer working relationships with instructors until later in their college career. Seniors generally have a more engaged orientation to their 
academic major as well as greater opportunities to work with faculty members in their major both inside and outside the classroom. 

Analyses done by NSSE indicate that institutional patterns of student engagement vary considerably, even beyond the normal drivers 
of institutional climate and culture such as enrollment size, student-faculty ratios, demographic makeup of students, and residential 
status of students. For example, while smaller schools generally have an advantage in creating supportive campus climates, the 2001 
NSSE findings revealed enough variation among smaller schools to conclude that “creating a supportive campus climate is not 
necessarily dependent on small size. Rather, it is a function of the will to shrink the psychological size of the campus to make it 
manageable and welcoming” (National Survey of Student Engagement, 2001 Annual Report, p. 22). It is in the discovery of variations 
in the patterns of student engagement that institutions are likely to encounter flash points for conversation, debate, and planning. 
In the case of Saint Xavier University, benchmark scores in the area of student-faculty interactions outside of the classroom were not 
nearly as high as we thought they would or should be. A transition from conversation to planning occurred when a breakout of the 
benchmarkswas done in terms ofindividualsurveyitems that comprise each benchmark area. Since the scale of each item is different 
from the standardized benchmark area, the survey items comprising each benchmark area were presented to constituencies in terms 
oftherelativestandingofeach item in the context ofan appropriate national comparison group. These breakoutsand analyses helped 
identify the strong and weak points within each benchmark area. Since the NSSE survey items were designed to point to things 
institutions can do something about, coordinated actions to change patterns of student engagement were put into place. Our 
presentation atthe Higher Learning Commission 2003 Annual Meetingwill demonstrate how these kinds of breakouts were done and 
how they were linked to coordinated institutional actions. 



Beyond the Five NSSE Benchmarks 

While the NSSE benchmark scores are usually the primary focus for institutional participants, the NSSE instrument includes a wider 
array of information about freshmen and senior students. As Table 1 shows, NSSE includes information about self-reports of student 
growth and development, weekly time allocations to academic and other activities, and demographics and academic backgrounds. 
Collectively, this body of data is rich in opportunities to further explore and understand factors related to greater student engagement 
and student learning. For example, at Saint Xavier University analyses are being done that compare patterns of engagement between 
transferand native students. NSSEfindingsatthe national level have revealed thatseniortransferstudentsgenerallygive lowerscores 
on four of the five benchmarks: active-collaborative learning, student-faculty interaction, enriching educational experiences, and 
campus support. However, transfer students do report levels of academic challenge and grade point average that are comparable to 
their counterparts who did not transfer from other schools. These relationships were found to hold true even after controlling for 
institutionalfactorslikesector, enrollment size, and Ca rnegietype, and forstudentcharacteristicslikegender,enrollmentstatus (full- 
time or part-time), age, and race. At Saint Xavier University, we are embarking on a series of analyses to identify the different patterns 
of student engagement among our transfer and native students, and to discover new ways to increase their levels of engagement. 

Several other lines of inquiry are underway at Saint Xavier University through expanded analyses with our local NSSE database: 

o Is campus support comparable across race and gender groups? Among first-generation students? 

o Are desired levels of academic challenge apparent across disciplines? Across academic achievement groups? 

o How do higher levels of engagement in writing assignments correlate with student perceptions of personal growth and 
development? With faculty-student interactions? With active learning? 

o How do the patterns of engagement differ between freshmen who return to the university in their second year and those who 
do not? 



Table 1 

Composition of the NSSE instrument 

College activities associated with five key benchmarks (41 items) 

Other activities not in the benchmark areas (books read on own, challenge of exams, etc.) (10 items) 

Student assessments of gains in general education, practical competencies, and personal growth (15 items) 
Weekly hours spent at work, studying, socializing, relaxing, commuting, co-curricular, etc. (7 items) 

Opinions about your institution (advising, overall quality) (3 items) 

Demographic information (age, gender, ethnic, first-generation status, etc.) (6 items) 

Academic information (major, full-time or part-time, transfer or native, grades, commuter or resident) (8 items) 
Institution student ID (provided by NSSE for tracking back to other institutional database) 
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Making the Best Use of NSSE 

While we have found NSSE to be a very effective tool for assessment and planning activities, NSSE alone cannot constitute the totality 
of an institution’s assessment activities, nor will the adoption of this instrument produce intended results without complementary 
initiatives on the part ofplanners and decision makers. With nearly fouryears of experience with NSSEat our university, we have found 
that the following actions will prompt the best possible uses of NSSE: 

o Take the time to explain the nature of NSSE to campus constituencies— over and over and over again 
o Allow time for an institutional understanding of NSSE to grow over a period of years 
o Interpret NSSE findings in the context of institutional mission, goals, objectives, and priorities 

o Maximize your local response rates with local incentives for students randomly selected by NSSE 

o Listen to the skeptics at your institution, and take the time to explore and address their concerns 

o Whenever appropriate, test the validity specific NSSE items with local research based on larger samples 

o Check out the NSSE Web site at <http://www.iub.edu/%7Ensse/> 
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Benchmarking Community College 
Instructional Costs and Productivity: 
The Kansas Study 

jeffrey A. Seybert 



Purpose of the Project 

The purpose of this project is to develop and implement a methodology to collect and report data on community college Instructional 
costs and faculty Instructional and other activities on a national basis. The project will provide data for both intra-institutional and 
inter-institutional comparisonsand benchmarkingwith respect to howmuch community collegefacultyteach and at what cost, as well 
as the extent of their institutional and public service activities, at the academic discipline level of analysis. 



Significance of the Project 

Within the last two decades, highereducation has come under increased pressure to become more accountable in terms of containing 
costs and to more effectively and efficiently manage human and fiscal resources. In an important paper in Change Magazine entltkd 
“Cost Containment: Committing to a New Economic Reality,” Zemsky and Massey (1990) contended that higher education institutions 
have reduced faculty teaching and advising loads in favor of other non-teaching, non-student-centered activity to the point that 
“Undergraduates are paying more to attend institutions in which they receive less attentionthan in past decades.” Henry Rosovsky (1992), 
former dean of the faculty of arts and sciences at Harvard University, argued that faculty, when viewed as a social organism, operate 
“without a constitution and with very little common law. That is a poor combination, especially when there is no consensus concerning 
duties or standards of behavior. This situation has been made infinitely worse by the lack of information in the hands of academic deans 
concerningthe workload of individual professors.” Criticism of faculty is not limited to scholarly publications. U.S. News and World Report, 
in “America’s Best Colleges” In 1996. contended that faculty are a majorfactor in escalatingtultlon. “Rarely mentioned are the on-ca mpus 
causes of the tuition crisis: declining teaching loads,...bloated administrative hierarchies, ...and inflated course offerings. If colleges 
and universities were rated on their overall financial acumen, most would be lucky to escape with a passing grade.” 

In 1998 Congress created a National Com mission on the Cost of Higher Education and charged it with the responsibility for developing 
recommendations to guide and Inform public policy with respect to cost containment. Among other recommendations, the Commis- 
sion Indicated that “Individual institutions, acting with technical support from appropriate higher education associations, should 
conduct efficiency self-reviews to Identify effective cost-saving steps that are relevant to institutional mission and quality Improve- 
ment. Academic leaders should communicate the results of these self-reviews widely, providing the campus community and 
institutional constituents with information on such issues as...faculty teaching loads, average class size, faculty and student ratios.” 



Project Description 

Project activities include the development and implementation of a data collection methodology and reporting process, which will 
establish a comprehensive database on national inter-institutional community college faculty costs and productivity. This database 
will allow community colleges to analyze faculty workload in a manner that enables them to fully describe the types of courses faculty 
teach, the types of institutional and public service they provide, and at what cost. Moreover, the database will allow institutions to 
compare their academic and fiscal resource utilization patterns with peer institutions. The overarching objective of this project Is to 
provide a new management tool that will enable community colleges to make more informed resource allocation and reallocation 
decisions while enhancing overall productivity and cost effectiveness. Thus, this tool will permit college administrators to make 
informed internal decisions based on costs and productivity at the program level. In addition, it will be an invaluable aid in institutions’ 
efforts to assess institutional effectiveness and document accountability through the comparison of costs and productivity with peer 
group benchmarks. As Dunn (1992) so aptly noted. “To the extentthatinstructional costs are contained, the growth rate fortuition and 
fees can be moderated, thereby making a college education more affordable and accessible to a larger pool of learners.” 
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Mostcolleges.dealingwith the current recessionary economy and constriction of public funding, similarto that oftheearlyi99os, face 
the question ofhowto best reallocate existing resources to fund newand meritorious initiatives in the absenceof new revenue streams 
and/or growth in existing revenue streams. In any resource allocation model, within the context of a college's mission, those entities 
that are most productive and cost-effective over time will be sustained, while entities that are inefficient and less productive may be 
cut back. Clear and consistent measures of instructional costs and productivity can be developed on any campus (see, e.g., Middaugh 
& Hollowell, 1992). 

Historically, information on faculty teaching loads has been routinely collected by university data-sharing consortia such as the 
Association of American Universities Data Exchange (AAUDE), the Higher Education Data Sharing Consortium (HEDS), and the 
Southern Universities Group (SUG). However, the data are limited in scope and are shared solely among members of the respective 
consortia; membership in those consortia is restricted and exclusive, and none of them include community colleges. In addition to 
general inaccessibility, the data collected by these organizations are not tied in any way to instructional costs. Thus, there are no data 
collection processes for gathering information on instructional costs and productivity at the academic discipline level for community 
colleges.This project will create a national database accessibleto any community college willing to share information on instructional 
costs and productivity. 

While, as noted above, there is currently no data-collection process for information on instructional productivity and costs at the 
academic discipline level in two-year colleges, a four-year college/university prototype does exist. Commonly referred to as “the 
Delaware Study” (Middaugh, 2001), this project has evolved into a sophisticated data-sharing consortium that provides national 
benchmark data to nearly three h undred four-yea r colleges and universities with respect to how much faculty teach and at what cost, 
as well as how much separately budgeted research and public service activity they perform, all at the academic discipline level of 
analysis. The Delaware Study methodology has been refined and has become an invaluable resource for academic planning and 
management in four-year colleges and universities. 

Numerous community colleges have asked to be included in the Delaware Study, but it cannot be used at the two-year college level 
due to the fundamental differences in faculty work and activity across these two sectors of higher education. Specifically, university 
faculty, the majority of whom are employed full-time, are expected to engage in three major activities: teaching, scholarly research, 
and institutional and public service; and the Delaware Study is designed to measure costs and productivity in relation to each of these 
typesofactivities.Bycontrast,theprimaryresponsibilityofcommunitycollegefacultyisteaching(and teaching loads are much higher 
in two-year colleges), with some added service responsibilities. In addition, the proportion of part-time adjunct faculty is much higher 
in community colleges, to the extent that, in many cases, adjuncts teach more than half of total course offerings. Clearly, then, faculty 
characteristics, activity, and workload are so different across higher education sectors that an instructional cost and productivity data 
collection and reporting process appropriate for two-year colleges must be developed. Thus, it is the purpose of this project, guided 
by the design of and institutional experience with the Delaware Study, to develop a parallel model for data collection and information 
dissemination of community college instructional costs and productivity. 

The project has been funded by a three-year grant from the Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE). It is being 
designed and pilot-tested during the 2002-2003 academic year and will be implemented with an initial national sample of fifty to a 
hundred community colleges during the 2003-2004 academic year. 
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From Silos to Circles: 

Changing the General Education Concept 

Deborah Daiek, Shirley Dixon, and Cheryl Hawkins 



Introduction 

In 1999, Schoolcraft College made the decision to take a serious look at its general education assessment program. The decision set 
in motion not only a major reevaluation of the program, but a campus-wide engagement of faculty, staff, administrators, and students 
in the development of an assessment culture at the college. 

The college currently offers ten general education goals, which include: math, writing, speaking and listening, reasoning, computer 
and information technology, science, the individual, arts and humanities, social institutions, and international perspectives and 
diversity. Through discussions with stakeholders it became apparent that the ten goals had become so closely intertwined with 
discrete courses that the program had become virtually course-driven rather than driven by institutional goals. Grades, which had 
been the primary measure of outcomes, were no longer considered an authentic form of assessing student learning. The goal was to 
move the assessment program beyond the isolated activities of individual- and course-level assessment to a cohesive system that 
encompassed program- and institution-level assessment, thus moving from silos to circles. 



A Need for Change 

Three key events guided the restructuring of general education and assessment. First, the college had been engaged in a self-study 
in preparation for an accreditation review, and the self-study report acknowledged a need for improvements as well as greater faculty 
participation in general education assessment. As a result, the general education goal leaders began looking at the language, the 
current assessment process, and how change occurred in the classroom and at the program level. Assessment had become an 
institutional priority, but it hadn't yet become a way of life on campus. 

Second, Schoolcraft College submitted a proposal to the League for Innovation in the Community College to participate in a study to 
learn more about authentic assessment and learning outcomes. Schoolcraft was selected to join fifteen other community colleges in 
the 21st Century Learning Outcomes Project, which was supported by a grant from the Pew Charitable Trusts. The project focused on 
defining and documenting student achievement of learning outcomes necessary for success in the workplace, in transfer education, 
and in today's society. Several activities assisted the team in targeting meaningful and appropriate twenty-first-century skills for 
Schoolcraft College. The activities Included: 




o Launching a project Web site to serve as a communication vehicle at <http://wwAw.schoolcraft.edu> under the National 
Initiatives link 

o Creating an institutional Inventory of current processes and best practices at Schoolcraft College 
o Reviewing current processes and best practices at other two-year institutions 

o Publishing a common language document for communicating twenty-first-century skills and assessment at Schoolcraft 
College 

o Conducting focus groups and surveys of faculty, students, and administrators to gather data regarding twenty-first-century 
skills and assessment 



o Developing electronic portfolio prototypes, which will be used to demonstrate and assess Schoolcraft College's general 
education learning outcomes at the individual, class, and program levels 



Conducting two faculty retreats and several open meetings to encourage widespread participation in general education 
program revision 
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o Creating an external review team to keep the project focused, relevant, and authentic; members include individuals from K- 
12 schools, area corporations, and the Southeastern Michigan Galileo Project, as well as students 

o Developing a project evaluation rubric for use by the external review team 

o Involving students in the process— student newspaper articles, student activities, external review team 

Third, based on a finding of the Higher Learning Commission at Schoolcraft's 2001 accreditation site visit, it was recommended that 
the college move beyond course-level assessment to program-level assessment in general education. In response to the finding, 
Schoolcraft College's learning outcomes project team made the decision to merge with the general education goal leaders committee 
since their purpose of implementing authentic assessment was the same. 



Process of Change 

The process of change began with an institutional inventory in which surveys and focus groups provided perceptions of faculty, 
students, administrators, and community members regarding(i) core competencies that are essential for college students to acquire, 
(2) effective learning modes for developing the skills, and (3) effective assessment methods for accurately measuring acquisition of 
the skills. The inventory revealed similarities between groups regarding which skills are necessary, but there was much less 
commonality regarding how to effectively learn, teach, and assess those skills. Results are shown in the chart below. 



Survey Results: Considered Most Important Twenty-First-Century Skills 



student Responses 


Reading, listening, writing, teamwork, conflict resolution, 
speaking, leadership, computer literacy, decision making, 
and personal responsibility 


Faculty Responses 


Critical thinking, problem solving, personal responsibility, 
teamwork, learning to learn, writing, reading, listening, 
decision making, and speaking 


Administration Responses 


Reading, listening, writing, teamwork, and decision making 


External Review Team Responses 


Teamwork, writing, speaking, collecting, analyzing and organizing 
information, and computer literacy 



Electronic Portfolio 

Once thetwenty-flrst-century skills had been identified, thecollegewascharged with identifying methodsfor students to demonstrate 
their learning. Also, the methods selected needed to serve as a way for the college to assess at the program level. The learning 
outcomes team and general education goal leaders explored the nature of the knowledge, skills, abilities, and attitudes that lie at the 
core of learning outcomes and sought an instrument of “authentic assessment” to verify that students have attained competency. The 
electronic portfolio concept emerged as the primary means to serve that purpose. The electronic portfolio provides a convenient 
instrument forcollecting, archiving, and showingan arrayofdocuments, data files, and presentations, includinggraphics and video. 

It can also serve as a tool for program-level assessment of student learning. 

All decisions on the reevaluation of the general education assessment program were held at open meetings, where all stakeholders 
could have input. Key issues identified at the meetings included resistance to change, assessment terminology, clarification of 
differences between course- and program-level assessment, and new technologies required for implementing changes. 

After close scrutiny of self-study standards, data collected by the learning outcomes team, and the Higher Learning Commission’s 
recommendation, a faculty team recommended that the ten goals be collapsed into three major goal areas that could be integrated 
across the curriculum as opposed to having goals associated with isolated courses. The three proposed core goal areas are 
communication skills, critical and creative thinking skills, and personal and interpersonal skills, with associated attributes attached 
to each respective core goal area. 

As the portfolio is adopted as the primary instrument for Schoolcraft's general education goal and program assessment, and as the 
assessment process moves away from isolated “goal” courses, it will eliminate the cumbersome procedure presently in place. The 
current “siloed” process is often viewed as extraneous and intrusive by many faculty members, and as a mystery by students. The 
revision will offer the college community a much clearer definition of the college's expectations for student success, particularly as 
rubrics are developed by thefacultyto gauge the various degrees of achievement. Clarity of both expectations and assessment reduces 
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the time, effort, and hassle of determining and defending learning outcomes. Most important, the revision will render the assessment 
process clearer, more explicit, and more authentic for everyone concerned; a process that will prepare our students for the twenty- 
first-century “de-siloed” world of work. 
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Integrating, Documenting, 
and Assessing Success Skills 

Larry Coon and Stephen Davis 



The Challenge: Pulling It Off 

Many institutions are redefiningtheir curricula to meetthe needs ofemployers and make students successful in theircareers. Hocking 
College’s experiences may serve as a model for others as they undertake this experience. 

Hocking College is now undertaking a process of developing and assessing student learning outcomes for a set of success skills 
essential to performing effectively in the twenty-first century. As part of its ReVISIONing Learning Project, all programs are in a process 
of review and change that includes overt integration of the success skills throughout the curriculum. 

Hocking College has defined a set of eight success skill necessary for all graduates: communications, computation, learning and 
critical thinking, professionalism, human relations, science and the environment, community, and ethics. Each program area is 
creatinga curriculum map to determine where specificsuccess skills are already embedded in courses and experiences. Success skills 
not currently Included will be integrated through the ReVISIONing process. Co-curricular activities are also being reviewed for 
Integration of success skills and will be using similar process for full implementation. 



The story: The Journey 

In winter 1998 the academic affairs council undertookareadingand discussion program to studythelearningcollege, howto manage 
change, and methods of reengineering curriculum and instruction. The Academic Affairs ReVISIONing Learning Project to reengineer 
curriculum and Instruction began in fall 1998 in response to perceived external (changing customer expectations and demands, 
increased competition, and demands for accountability) and internal (enrollment shifts, retention rates, graduation rates, and few 
learning options) challenges. The desired outcomes of the Academic Affairs ReVISIONing Learning Project are distinctive and creative 
educational programs and instruction, not limited by traditions, that preserve our reputation of excellence; multiple entry and exit 
standards; seamless curriculum; and effectiveness. 



The Project: Are We Crazy or What? 

As time for reaccreditation approached. President John Light suggested that we look at the special emphasis option recently made 
available by the NCA Higher Learning Commission. He then asked the vice presidents to explore potential areas of special emphasis. They 
generated an Initial list, then discussed and refined it. Following discussion with Dr. Light, the proposed areas of special emphasis were 
shared with several groups within the organization and with all employees. These stakeholders were asked whetherthe proposed areas 
of special emphasis represented the areas of highest need, with in the organization and whether there were other areas that should be 
addressed. The input was carefully considered, and the proposal for completing a special emphasis self-study was developed. 

Byfalli999HockingCollege had two majorprojectsinthe works: ReVISIONing Learningand a special emphasis project. In winter 2000 
the League for Innovation asked Hocki ng College about participating in its 21'^ Century Learning Outcomes Project, along with sixteen 
other community colleges nationwide. 

The goal of the 21^* Century Learning Outcomes Project is to increase the capacity of community colleges to define and document the 
acquisition of the critical competencies (success skills) that students need to succeed in the workplace, in transfer education, and in 
today’s society. The project’s goals and objectives almost aligned with theReVISIONIngLearningprojectand the NCAspecialemphasis 
self-study, and the decision was made to participate in the initiative. 
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A minor detail that needed be addressed was how to get faculty and staff to buy into this last project. For the previous two years, we 
had already been asking people to go the extra mile; do more for less; and still maintain a happy, positive, and enthusiastic attitude. 
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Your Time Spent with Us: You Will Learn a Lot! 

The Hocking team will address involvement in the League project and how it correlates with the other initiatives. An assessment of 
the impact that the project has had on the organization will be shared. Issues encountered by the team and barriers and 
accomplishments along the way will be examined. 

The League identified eight essential skills for twenty-first century success. Sixteen two-year colleges were chosen to design and test 

innovative performance-based methodsfordefining, developing, delivering, documenting, and disseminating studentlearningfthesDs). 

Even before the League’s project, however. Hocking College had developed its own set of eight core competencies, which were 
approved in 1989 and updated in 1999. At the suggestion of a student focus group in summer 2001, the team agreed to change the 
name of the core competencies to “success skills.” After becoming involved in the project, the Hocking team discovered that its eight 
success skills were similartothe League’s, which include communication skills, computation skills, community skills, critical thinking 
and problem-solving skills, information management skills, interpersonal skills, personal skills, and technology skills. 

As part of the ReVISIONing project, all Hocking College programs are in a process of review and change that includes incorporation of the 
success skills into the curriculum. Each program area is creating a curriculum map to determine where specific core competencies are 
already embedded in courses and experiences. Success skills not currently included will be integrated through the ReVISIONing process. 
Co-curricularactivitiesarealsobeingreviewedforcorecompetencyintegrationandwillbeusingasimilarprocessforfull implementation. 

The competency “communicates effectively” was piloted during the first year ofthe project. It was chosen for its importance, its partial 
integration across the curriculum, and the current practices in place to assess it. It is serving as a model for defining, developing, 
delivering, documenting, and disseminating the other core competencies. Levels of student performance have been identified and 
concrete indicators are defined for “communicates effectively.” An assessment plan has been developed that includes such tools as 
portfolios and capstone courses. Campus-wide rubrics for oral presentations, essays, and other written work have been constructed. 

Volunteers from six technical programs agreed to pilot the initial implementation of the success skill. The experiences of the pilot 
program volunteers will be considered when developing models to assist future implementation efforts. During orientation students 
were informed about the value ofthe success skills and the ways in which they will be taught, assessed, and documented. Facilitators 
of learning are employing such methods as problem-based learning, service-learning, and interdisciplinary cohorts to help students 
achieve high-level skills in the core competencies. Student achievement is being documented after the research and selection of an 
alternative method such as paper portfolio, electronic portfolio, enhanced transcript, or smart card. 



New Developments, Lessons Learned, Keeping and Gaining Momentum, and Accomplishments! 

Out with the old, and in with the new. The original League project ended, and at the same time the project continued with help from 
the Ohio Learning Network (OLN). We’ve implemented electronic portfolios, integrated two success skills, (communicates effectively 
and maintains professional skills and attitudes) in all first-year courses. We developed a success skills integration plan with the help 
of external evaluators. Planning and incorporating electronic transcripts is currently under development. We’ve formed faculty 
“rubric” teams to determine success skills assessment methods. All first-year students are now offered an “experience Hocking” 
course, which explains the value ofthe success skills and how they can utilize them to their advantage. 



Presenter’s Involvement: Yes, There Is Life After Work, Maybe? 

Both presenters are the designated leaders in their departments and were responsible for coordinating the activities with the faculty 
and programs to implement the process. 

Becoming Involved in the Session: Give Us Your Two Bits 

Participants will be provided with a feedback form to allow them to engage with us in the process of evaluating our own work. We will 
ask them up front to think critically throughout the presentation and provide their wisdom to the project. 



Beginning with the End in Mind: We Really Want to Help! 

This session will present strategies for integrating, documenting, and assessing general education requirements. Hocking College will 
provide an overview of its involvement in the 21*' Century Learning Outcomes project sponsored by the League for Innovation in the 
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Community College. This three-year project focuses on the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that employers agree are needed for 
success but that are not always taught in traditional classes. The Hocking team will explain the overall goals and tasks of the project 
and what has been accomplished. 

At the end of this presentation, the participants will be able to state how one college has integrated the success skill “communicates 
effectively” into the curriculum. The participants will also learn how this skill is being assessed and documented in courses. 

The Hocking team expects to learn from the participants through their impressions, ideas, feedback, and perceived value of the 
project. 

All participants will receive a free CD-ROM (perfect for AQIP project) that includes the following. 

o 2003 PowerPoint® presentation 
o Success skills video 

o Sample electronic portfolio 
o Success skills brochure 

o Success skills flyer 

o Rubrics for success skills “communicates effectively” and “maintains professional skills and attitudes” 
o School of Arts and Sciences curriculum map 
o Assessment examples used in Hocking College courses 
o Hocking College success skills Web site address 

o Feedback form 



Larry Coon is Associate Dean of the School of Natural Resources at Hocking College in Nelsonville, Ohio. 

Stephen Davis is Directorof Faculty Development, Curriculum, and Academic Affairs Research at Hocking College in Nelsonville, Ohio. 
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